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SIR HARVEY AMHERST. 


li a general plebiscite could be taken in order to decide 


what are the constituent elements of earthly happiness, the 
chief of these would probably be pronounced to be health; since 
the lot of a robust navvy is unquestionably preferable to that of a 
debilitated duke or millionaire. Wealth, it may be surmised, would 
come in a good second; while success and popularity might run 
a dead heat for the third place, and possibly, as a concession to 
moralists, a clear conscience might be thrown in amongst other 
minor desiderata. Sir Harvey Amherst, who possessed each and 
all of these blessings, was rightly accounted a happy man, and, in 
view of the ingratitude which characterises the human race, it is 
satisfactory to be able to add that he himself concurred in the 
universal verdict. He had, it is true, a few things left to wish for 
—otherwise he could hardly have been happy—but none of them 
were unattainable, and he had a comforting conviction that, even if 
they should prove so, he would manage to get on pretty well 
without them. 

At the time when he was introduced to Violet Stanton he 
happened to be in want of a wife; indeed it was almost his duty 
to select one, seeing that he had great possessions and no heir of his 
body. In early life he had married a lady of high rank, who had 
been chosen for him by his parents; but this lady, after lingering 
on for many years as a childless invalid, had now gone to her rest, 
and it was his intention to marry a second time for his own pleasure. 
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There really was no occasion for him to contract another noble 
alliance; his position was too high a one to stand in need 
of added glories, and he had come to the conclusion that Miss 
Stanton’s pretty face placed her, so far as he was concerned, upon a 
level with any woman in England. It was, of course, necessary 
that she should be a lady, but he had ascertained that her belongings 
were quite decent. If he was a little more confident of obtaining 
her consent to the proposed arrangement than a modest man would 
have been, it may be pleaded in extenuation that he had never since 
his schooldays passed through any experiences of a nature to make 
him modest and that in truth very few of the girls with whom he 
was acquainted would have been so blind to their own interests as 
to refuse him. Moreover, Violet was, to all appearance, pleased 
and flattered by his attentions, which were paid with deliberation 
and delicacy. 

“T wonder,” he said to her one afternoon, when he had met her, 
in obedience to a previous appointment, at Sandown, and was 
escorting her, by her request, towards the paddock, “whether I 
could induce you and Mrs. Stanton to pay me a visit at Amherst 
Place during the summer. It is within easy reach of you, and 
perhaps you would kindly pardon the shortcomings of a bachelor 
establishment. I shall get my sister to come down and stay with 
me, so that Mrs. Stanton won’t be without a hostess,” he added, to 
show that he was not oblivious of the proprieties. 

“T think we should both like it very much, thank you,” replied 
Violet. ‘Of course I can’t answer for mamma; but as a general 
rule she enjoys staying with people—whereas, as a general rule, 
there is nothing that I so cordially detest.” 

“May I venture to accept that as a compliment?” asked Sir 
Harvey insinuatingly. 

“Oh, yes, if you choose to look upon it in that light. I once 
visited Amherst Place as a humble tripper, and I remember wishing 
with all my heart at the time that the owner of those stables would 
invite me to spend a few days with him and let me ride his 
horses.” 

The owner of the stables assumed a gratified smile. “I assure 
you, Miss Stanton,” said he, “that you are more than welcome to 
ride and kill any horse in my possession, with one or two exceptions, 
and I only make those exceptions because I would a great deal 
rather die than allow any horse in my possession to kill you.” 

“That is as much as to say that you don’t believe I can ride,” 
returned the ungrateful young woman. “Well, I think I may 
safely promise not to kill any animal of yours, and if you will 
kindly put me up on one of the exceptional ones, I hope I shall be 
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able to convince you that there is no occasion for alarm on my 
account.” 

Sir Harvey explained that sheer lack of strength, not lack of 
skill, might cause the best lady rider in the world to be overpowered 
by a headstrong brute, adding, “I am by no means a first-class 
horseman myself, and very likely you might succeed in cases where 
I am obliged to submit to failure; but for all that, I couldn’t 
consent to let you run any risk. I must beg you, as a personal 
favour, not to ride three of the hunters which you will see in my 
stable: all the others will be quite at your disposal.” 

“Well, we will see about it,” was all that Violet would concede 
in response to this touching appeal. ‘“ My own conviction is that 
nothing very terrible can happen to anybody who knows how to 
stick to the saddle, and I have never been thrown yet.” 

“T almost wish that you had been,” Sir Harvey declared. “As 
for me, I have parted company with my saddle again and again, and 
probably it is just as well for me that I have lost the self-confidence 
with which I was blessed once upon a time.” 

He was proceeding to employ some of those arguments which, 
unanswerable though they are, never have produced, and never will 
produce, the slightest impression upon the mind of a tyro, when his 
eloquence was interrupted by a smartly-dressed, sunburnt young 
man, who bowed to his companion, saying— 

“ How do you do, Miss Stanton? Anne told me you had gone off 
to the paddock ; so I thought I would take the liberty of following 
you and claiming acquaintance.” 

For some reason or other which she was unable to account for, 
the colour mounted into Violet’s cheeks. Perhaps it was only 
surprise that had caused her to redden, and probably that was the 
impression which she desired to convey to the new-comer when she 
exclaimed: ‘‘ How you startled me! I thought you were at the 
Cape of Good Hope, or some such place.” 

“T was there about a month ago,” answered Hubert Chaine, 
displaying his white teeth; “but now, Heaven be praised! I am 
here. I’ve exchanged into the 90th Hussars, and I’m quartered at 
Hounslow, I’m thankful to say. It was almost worth while 
to leave one’s native land for the pleasure of getting back again. 
So you’re doing a London season under the wing of old Anne, I 
hear. I’m awfully glad of it, because I expect I shall be able to 
run up to town pretty often.” 

“That will be very nice indeed,” said Violet gravely. “I’m 
afraid I shan’t profit much personally by your visits, though, for I 
shall soon have to begin thinking about returning home.” 

“Oh, not yet awhile,’ protested the young man; “I’m gure 
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Anne wouldn’t hear of it—she isn’t half a bad sort, you know, old 
Anne—and you can’t possibly want to be in Southshire out of the 
hunting season. Although,” he added ingenuously, “I shall have to 
go down there myself before long to see the old people, I suppose.” 
Sir Harvey Amherst had listened to the above dialogue with some 
little impatience. He gathered from it that this rather forward boy 
was the youngest son of his old friend and neighbour, Mr. Chaine, 
and he was about to address a few patronising words to the intruder, 
preparatory to getting rid of him, when he was touched on the 
elbow by a sporting peer, who had something important to say to 
him. Sir Harvey, though no longer a racing man, had once 
been among the most prominent patrons of the turf, and his 
opinion upon knotty points was still often requested and always 


respected. He was not only called upon for his opinion now, but ~ 


was detained so long before he could enunciate it that, by the time 
that he was set at liberty, his charge and her young friend were 
nowhere to be seen. Sir Harvey was somewhat annoyed by his 
failure to discover them; but in reality they were not far away; nor, 
if he had overheard their conversation, would he have found 
anything in it of a nature to cause him disquietude. 

“The fact is,’ Hubert was saying, as they strolled away 
together across the grass, quite forgetting to inspect the horses in 
the paddock, “that I rather funk facing the old folks. I haven’t 
seen the governor since all this terrible business about poor old 
John happened, and something will have to be said about it. 
Then, if I say what I think, I shall be pretty sure to give offence ; 
because my view certainly won’t be the same as his.” 

“But there isn’t room for much difference of opinion upon the 
subject, is there?” said Violet. 

“ Well, yes; I think there is. Between you and me, I don’t 
believe that John committed that murder; he wasn’t at all the 
sort of chap to do a thing of that kind. He might have thrashed 
the fellow—and serve him jolly well right if he had, most likely— 
but he wouldn’t have killed him.” 

“ He may have killed him unintentionally.” 

“ What! throttled him unintentionally? No fear! The man 
who killed Fraser meant to kill him; and that’s why I’m sure 
John never did it. You may depend upon it that what occurred 
was this: he knocked the beggar down, then he either found him 
afterwards lying dead or somebody told him that the body had 
been found, and then he lost his head and bolted. Of course it 
doesn’t very much matter now, because he is dead himself, poor 
old boy, and it’s ten to one against the truth ever coming out; 
but that’s my own firm conviction about it.” 
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Violet could not help thinking the theory a little far-fetched ; 
but she liked Hubert all the better for entertaining it. “At all 
events,” she remarked, “ Mr. Chaine can hardly object to your 
believing in your brother’s innocence.” 

“Oh, yes, he can—and what’s more, he will. The governor is 
a queer sort of customer. He doesn’t mean to be uncharitable ; 
but he won’t allow anybody to differ from him, and as he has made 
up his mind that John was a murderer, he will be sure to get into 
a thundering rage with me when I tell him that that hasn’t been 
proved yet. Well, he'll have to rage, that’s all; only I should 
like to avoid putting up his back just now if I could, because this 
coming home has cost me a good bit of money, and a cheque 
would be welcome.” 

Hubert Chaine was one of those happy men who retain some of 
the pleasantest characteristics of boyhood up to an advanced age. 
He always gave everybody credit for being interested in what 
interested him ; he was never unwilling to talk in the most open 
manner about himself and his private affairs; and it is to be 
presumed that Violet did not dislike that style of conversation, 
for she walked about with him until after the next race had been 
run, and, when he had conducted her back to her chaperon’s side, 
she was glad to hear that good-natured lady invite him to dine 
on the following evening. 

“ Hubert is far the best of that lot,” Lady Hartlepool remarked, 
on the way home. “His family don’t think much of him because 
he is supposed to have no brains to speak of; but at least he is a 
good, honest gentleman, and that is more than I should care to 
affirm about his clever brother Wilfrid. I wish he were a year 
older than Wilfrid.” 

“Why should you wish to deprive him of such a large slice of 
life?” inquired Violet, laughing. 

“Only because I should like him to be his father’s heir,” 
answered Lady Hartlepool. 

She was thinking that, if Hubert had been in that fortunate 
position, he would have made a much more suitable and desirable 
partner for Violet than Sir Harvey Amherst could be; but of 
course she was not so foolish as to give utterance to her thoughts, 
and she had formed too high an opinion of Violet’s common sense 
to fear lest anything untoward should result from the appearance 
of the good, honest gentleman at her dinner-table. 

Still one cannot be too careful in one’s dealings with young 
people, very few of them being able, or even anxious, to resist the 
promptings of nature; and if Lady Hartlepool was bound to show 
some hospitality to her cousin, it would doubtless have been wiser 
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on her part to invite him for any evening rather than that on 
which she had been commanded to attend a state concert. For, 
as Miss Stanton had not had the honour of being included amongst 
Her Majesty’s guests, and as she herself was obliged to go upstairs 
and change her gown immediately after {dinner, while Lord 
Hartlepool was struggling into his lord-lieutenant’s uniform, 
there was obviously nothing for it but to leave the two remaining 
members of the small party to entertain one another for three 
quarters of an hour. 

It is superfluous to add that this was an arrangement which 
neither of the deserted ones felt to be in the least objectionable. 
Hubert ought, perhaps, to have gone away; but he did not 


conceive it to be his duty to resign a chance of conversing with’ 


the girl whose image had been ever present to his mind’s eye 
through so many long months, and as soon as they found them- 
selves in undisturbed possession of the drawing-room, he said : 

“Suppose we go out upon the balcony? It’s too hot and 
stuffy to sit indoors, and I dare say, if you wanted to be very 
kind, you would let me smoke a cigarette.” 

Violet unhesitatingly accepted the suggestion and granted the 
request. Between Lord Hartlepool’s house and Park Lane there 
was a long strip of garden; so that the broad balcony which 
adorned its fagade combined the advantages of privacy and 
publicity. Sitting there upon a low easy-chair and gazing 
abstractedly at the flashing lamps of the carriages which passed 
to and fro before her in an unceasing double current, she was 
conscious of pausing for a while, as it were, to survey the ebb and 
flow of life, and the momentary respite was not unwelcome 
to her. 

Her companion’s prattle, like the fragrance of his tobacco- 
smoke, produced a vaguely soothing impression upon her; she did 
not hear a great deal of what he was saying and answered him, 
every now and then, somewhat at random, though it may very 
well be that her pleasant dreams would have been rudely dispelled 
by his departure. 

To him, however, the scene and the situation presented them- 
selves under another and a much more exciting aspect. He was 
a simple creature, as indeed the average young man—who differs 
so widely in that respect from the average young woman— 
usually is, and there really was not room in his mind at the time 
for more than one thought, namely, that he adored his neighbour. 
He was certainly aware that his means did not entitle him to 
contemplate marriage and he would have admitted, in cold blood, 
that he had no business, under those circumstances, to make love 
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to anybody ; but these were matters of detail which he had no 
difficulty in dismissing from immediate consideration. Would it 
not, so far as that went, have been the most flagrant presumption 
on his part to imagine that there could be any question of his 
love being returned? He therefore, with a light conscience, 
made the most of his opportunity, and, to tell the truth, he 
encountered no sort of discouragement. Violet, as has been said 
before, liked him; being a woman, she could not possibly 
quarrel with any amount of liking that he might have for her, 
and when he made so bold as to assure her that his chief reason 
for returning to England had been the prospect of meeting her 


_ again, she neither disputed nor seriously doubted the veracity of 


the assertion. The youngest and most inexperienced of women 
soon acquire the conviction that no man’s heart is in danger of 
permanent injury from the accident of his having fallen in love with 
them ; and the unfortunate part of it is that they are quite right. 

Nevertheless, the pangs of unrequited love are sufficiently 
painful while they last, and one would not wish any fellow- 
creature to incur them if one could help it. Such, at any rate, 
was the view taken by Lady Hartlepool, who, when she appeared 
upon the balcony, arrayed in the family diamonds, overheard a few 
words which were not intended for any ear but Miss Stanton’s. 

“Tm afraid I must send you away now, Hubert,” said she. 
“Tm sorry to appear so uncivil; but the carriage is waiting, and 
we are bound to be punctual to-night. Just come into the 
library for a minute before you go, though; I want to show you 
something.” 

The young man rose obediently, with a sigh, and wished Miss 
Stanton good-night. “ We shall meet again soon,” said he, “for I 
shall make a point of turning up at Anne’s ball on Thursday.” 

“That is all the more kind of you,” remarked his cousin, 
“because I don’t remember having sent you an invitation.” 

“Well, you told me you were going to give a ball, anyhow,” 
returned Hubert, laughing; “I'll excuse you for having 
neglected the proper formalities. And what have you brought 
me here to see?” he inquired, after he had been conducted into 
the library and the door had been closed. 

“T forgot that there was no mirror in thisroom,” answered 
Lady Hartlepool drily; “if there had been one, I could have 
shown you the reflection of a goose. Come to us on Thursday 
evening if you like, my dear boy, and dance with Violet as often 
as she will consent to dance with you; but don’t go and make a 
fool of yourself about her—it isn’t worth while. She is a very 
nice girl and I like her very much; but she isn’t quite so 
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unsophisticated as you probably imagine. You may take my 
word for it that she will never be guilty of the insanity of 
engaging herself to a pauper. I must be off now—I thought I 
would just warn you.” 

Hubert did not care to deny that there were grounds for the 
warning ; he merely remarked : 

“T don’t see how you can know so much as all that about her, 
Anne.” 

“Good gracious me!” returned Lady Hartlepool impatiently, 
“haven’t Ia pair of eyes and a certain amount of intelligence ? 
Besides, I may as well tell you—because everybody knows it— 
that she is likely to become engaged before long to Sir Harvey 
Amherst.” 

Hubert’s jaw dropped. 

“ What !—that old chap who was with her at Sandown?” he 
exclaimed. “I didn’t recognise him at the time, but I remembered 
him afterwards. Why, he was as old as he is now—or, at all 
events, he looked so—when I went to school!” 

“Oh, well, of course. But there are no girls nowadays, and you 
are still, to all intents and purposes, a schoolboy, and as for Sir 
Harvey, he is a good sort of man in his way. I don’t say that I 
should have chosen him for her; but she seems to have chosen 
him for herself, and, after all, I am not her mother. You must 
console yourself with the thought that you wouldn’t be a bit 
better off if Sir Harvey Amherst were dead and buried.” 

The consolation suggested did not commend itself favourably to 
Hubert, who made use of some forcible terms in denouncing the 
heartlessness of fashionable women, and would have enlarged still 
farther upon that theme, had he not been unceremoniously 
dismissed by his cousin. 

“You must say all that some other time,” she interrupted ; “I 
literally haven’t a moment more to spare now.” 

So the lovelorn hussar was fain to leave the house and confide 
his sorrows to the stars, which winked down at him ironically, 
as they had been in the habit of doing upon countless forgotten 
generations of similar fools. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE SORROWS OF HUBERT. 


THERE are two classes of mortals whose respective characters 
are almost invariably misconceived—namely, absolutely honest 
men and absolutely unscrupulous ones. And indeed this is but 
natural ; because both are so very rare that few opportunities of 
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observing them and their ways have ever been granted to the 
earnest student of human nature. Wilfrid Chaine, being simply 
devoid of any moral sense whatsoever, had from his youth up 
deceived nearly everybody with whom he had been brought into 
intimate relations, and although there were one or two persons, 
like Lady Hartlepool, who instinctively distrusted him, there 
were a great many more who believed firmly in his integrity. 
Amongst the latter no one was more conspicuous than his 
younger brother Hubert. That innocent and unsuspecting youth 
was wont to judge of people as he found them, and he had always 
found Wilfrid wise, kindly and sympathetic. It was, therefore, 
no wonder that, at a time of some mental distress and perplexity, 
he should have felt irresistibly impelled to lay his case before so 
able and amiable a mentor. 

Being, however, too shy to make an immediate confession of 
the fact that he had fallen hopelessly in love with Miss Violet 
Stanton, he only dropped in at Wilfrid’s rooms one morning after 
breakfast and began to discourse upon a variety of topics, leading 
gradually up to his point with a good deal of superfluous circum- 
locution. After beating about the bush for the best part of half 
an hour, he remarked that he supposed he would have to go to 
Anne’s ball on the following evening, and inquired, in a tone of 
elaborate unconcern which would not have misled an infant, 
whether Wilfrid knew anything about that girl who was staying 
with her—a daughter of some deceased Canon of St. Albyn’s. 

“T ask,” he was careful to explain, “ because I thought her 
rather a nice girl, and I was horrified to hear from Anne that 
there was a prospect of her engaging herself to old Amherst, who 
is looking out for a second wife, it seems. I hope it isn’t true.” 

“One always endeavours to hope that these things are not 
true,” answered Wilfrid, with a scarcely perceptible smile; ‘ but 
one usually finds that they are. I also gathered from what Anne 
told me that she was doing her utmost to bring about this ill- 
assorted union, and I was as sorry as you are. Perhaps even a 
little more sorry; because I don’t mind confessing to you in 
strict confidence that I myself had had some idea of entreating 
Miss Stanton to share my humble lot. Supposing that she thinks 
fit to refuse our friend Amherst, I may yet give her that chance 
of feathering her nest. I have had other things to think about 
lately, so that I have rather neglected her, I’m afraid; but, if I 
can find time, I’ll try to go to Anne’s ball and make up my lee- 
way. Of course I can’t pretend to compete with Amherst in 
point of income; but I have a few other advantages which he can 
hardly boast of, and I ought in the course of nature to be a 
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tolerably rich man before long. She might do better; but then 
again she might do much worse.” 

Consternation and disgust were vividly depicted upon the 
younger man’s countenance. 

“T had no notion of this!” he exclaimed involuntarily. And 
then, in reproachful accents: “ You talk as though marriage were 
a mere matter of bargain!” 

“So it is, my dear boy. The upper, the lower and the lower 
middle classes have always regarded it in that light; it is only 
that small section of the community known as the upper-middle 
which marries for love, and to the best of my knowledge and 
belief the system does not work well in their case. Miss Stanton 
nominally belongs to the upper-middle ; but she has the instincts 
of the upper class, to which Anne has introduced her, and I 
imagine that if she deigns to look favourably upon my suit, it 
will be because I have something substantial to offer her.” 

“You really mean business, then ?” asked Hubert dolefully. 

“Well, yes; I think I may say that I do. My chief business 
just at present is to try and secure a seat in Parliament; but 
marriage has become ‘a duty and a necessity for me now that 
poor John is dead, and upon the whole I would rather marry 
Miss Stanton than any other girl whom I know.” 

After that, it was obviously out of the question to expect or 
solicit fraternal sympathy. Hubert dropped the subject, remark- 
ing airily that all this was no concern of his, and that, for his 
own part, he trusted duty would never compel him to renounce the 
blessings of celibacy. Presently he took himself off to his club, 
where he sat for some little time in morose solitude, ruminating 
upon the depravity of the human race. He was not incensed 
against Wilfrid, whom he took to be a shrewd, but by no means 
evilly disposed, man of the world; he was only shocked to learn 
that the sentiments which (as he well remembered) Violet had 
expressed with regard to matrimony on the occasion of their first 
meeting were those which she genuinely held and was likely to 
act upon. He had fancied her superior to the sordid considera- 
tions which so many women profess without quite meaning what 
they, say ; but that, doubtless, only proved that he had been an 
ass. He resolved that he would not trouble his head or his heart 
any more about the girl. Let her marry Sir Harvey or Wilfrid 
and be happy! It really did not much matter which of them 
she might see fit to take; although, for choice, he should prefer 
not to have her for his sister-in-law. 

Now, it might have been thought that, under the circumstances, 
Hubert would scarcely have cared to come all the way from 
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Hounslow, the next evening, for the purpose of attending Lady 
Hartlepool’s ball; but lovers are privileged to be inconsistent, 
and not a few disappointed lovers derive a certain bitter consolation 
from proclaiming emphatically that they are not disappointed at all. 
This most probably was the impression that Hubert intended to 
convey when he strolled into his cousin’s ball-room and carelessly 
inquired of Miss Stanton whether she could give him adance. If 
so, he might have spared himself the pains of acting a part with 
Violet, who at once noticed his altered manner and was not slow 
to divine its cause. 

“Delighted,” she answered urbanely. ‘“ Which will you have 
—the next one or number sixteen ?” 

Hubert said that, as he was afraid he would be obliged to leave 
before sunrise, he would take the next one, please; so for two or 
three minutes he had the enjoyment of waltzing with an 
admirable partner round one of the best ball-rooms in London. 
There was as yet no inconvenient crowd; the music was as good 
as the floor, and Violet danced beautifully; still he was willing 
enough to accede to her suggestion that they should sit out the 
remainder of the dance. 

“T don’t want to tire myself out in the beginning of the 
evening,” she explained, by way of apology, “and I don’t mind 
asking you to stop, because you are too first-rate a performer 
to have unworthy suspicions and take offence at them.” 

He thanked her for the compliment and assured her that he 
had no suspicions of the kind to which she alluded. He had, 
however, other suspicions of a far more serious description ; and 
these her behaviour, after they had seated themselves in a corner, 
tended, unhappily, to confirm. For at first she refused altogether 
to see the point of his ironical remarks about the sacrifices which 
young women in general are ready to make for the sake of mere 
wealth, and then, perceiving that he was not to be diverted from 
his purpose, she took him aback by saying calmly: 

“TI suppose you wouldn’t abuse us all round in this way unless 
you meant your abuse to apply particularly to me. Perhaps 
Lady Hartlepool has been telling you that I am less sentimental 
and have a keener eye to business than is becoming at my age? 
Well, that may be true; but at least no one can accuse me of 
having pretended to be anything except what I am. I have 
always acknowledged that I am not sentimental and that I can’t 
see why it shouldn’t be just as much a girl’s duty as a man’s to 
get hold of money, if she can.” 

“But it isn’t a man’s duty to get hold of money except by 
some trade or profession,” objected the young moralist whom she 
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addressed ; “he isn’t exactly admired for making it in any other 
way.” 

“He would be if there were no trades or professions open to 
him, which happens, you see, to be our sad case. A girl, if she is 
very lucky, may get the chance of marrying a rich man, and, if 
she is superlatively lucky, she may adore him into the bargain ; 
but it really doesn’t do to expect superlatives. Personally, I 
should be quite satisfied with such a positive blessing as twenty 
thousand pounds a year, or even half as much. An aged and 
hideous bridegroom would be a drawback, no doubt; but I should 
never dream of allowing myself to be scared by it.” 

This little bit of self-portraiture was somewhat too highly 
coloured to be accepted as sincere; but the ingenuous Hubert 
took it quite literally and looked very sombre over it. 

“Well, Miss Stanton,” he remarked, “I could understand an 
ill-natured person saying that sort of thing about you; but upon 
my word, I can’t understand your saying it about yourself.” 

“Can’t you?” returned Violet, with a slight accession of 
colour. ‘Well, perhaps it doesn’t so very much signify even if 
you can’t.” 

He perceived that he had very nearly succeeded in making her 
lose her temper; but, as he had not aspired to the achievement of 
that small triumph, he was in no way elated or consoled by it. 
“One of these days you will find out that you have made a very 
great mistake,” was the only rejoinder which suggested itself to 
him. 

“That,” observed Violet, recovering herself and laughing, “ is 
precisely what my mother and every experienced person whom I 
have ever met would tell me if I were to take it into my head to 
marry a poor curate. I haven’t the slightest doubt that they 
would be right; so I shall endeavour to steel my heart against 
poor curates.” 

“ And against poor subalterns, I presume?” 

“Naturally. How fortunate it is for me that subalterns can 
hardly be described as irresistible by their best friends! I forget 
whether you are a subaltern or not; but I daresay you will 
excuse my saying that, after having seen a good deal of them at 
St. Albyn’s, I have come to the conclusion that a more densely 
stupid class of mortals doesn’t exist.” 

“Please accept my warmest thanks and acknowledgments on 
behalf of myself and the service generally,” answered Hubert, 
who was now growing angry in his turn. “ Very likely we are 
most of us stupid; but I am not sure that it isn’t better to be 
stupid than to be too clever by half.” 
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Sir Harvey Amherst, very smart and sprightly in knee-breeches 
and black silk stockings, appeared upon the scene just in time to 
avert an undignified ,altercation. He had been dining with a 
royal personage, it seemed, and had therefore been unable to 
present himself earlier. He trusted, however, that Miss Stanton 
had not forgotten to reserve the dances which she had so kindly 
promised him. Having been informed, with somewhat ex- 
aggerated emphasis, that Miss Stanton never forgot pleasant 
engagements, he turned to the young man who was scowling at 
him over her fan and affably introduced himself. 

“T am glad to hear that your father is a little better,” said he. 
“T used often to meet him when he was in the House; but we 
have lost sight of one another latterly. Please give him my kind 
remembrances when you see him.” 

Hubert grunted out “ All right,” and was rude enough to add, 
“‘T suppose you were at school with the governor, weren’t you ?” 

“Well, no,” answered Sir Harvey good-humouredly ; “I can’t 
claim to have had that honour. Ancient as I am, I did play in 
the Eton eleven against Harrow within living memory.” 

The merciless Hubert was upon the point of inquiring in what 
year Sir Harvey had formed one of the Eton eleven; but Violet 
whispered a word or two to her elderly admirer, who at once 
offered her his arm and led her away; so that insulting query 
remained unuttered. 

It now only remained for a thoroughly disenchanted and 
disgusted young officer to shake the dust of Lady Hartlepool’s 
ball-room off the soles of his shoes and return to barracks. 
Upon the staircase he encountered Wilfrid, who laughed and 
said, “ Had enough of it already ?” 

“More than enough,” he answered curtly ; “ this sort of thing 
is poor fun for outsiders. You're here on business, I suppose ? 
Well, you had better look sharp if you don’t want to be cut out 
by that made-up old rival of yours. He was skipping round the 
room with Miss Stanton just now as if he had never heard of such 
a thing as gout in his life.” 

Now, if in the whole range of human experience there is one 
thing more absolutely certain and more commonly disputed than 
another, it is that the malady known as falling in love is a 
transient affliction; and a very great comfort this reflection 
ought to be to those who have had the ill luck to set their 
affections upon an unworthy object. As a rule, however, they do 
not seem anxious to be comforted, or grateful to the friends who 
do their best to comfort them. Nobody was so officious as to 
comfort Hubert, because nobody knew what was the matter with 
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him; but his brother officers found him uncommonly poor 
company at this time, while he, on his side, was so little amused 
by the horse-play which had once delighted him that he was fain 
to ask leave for a few days and run down to Southshire to visit 
his parents. 

But if there was no bear-fighting at Chaine Court, neither 
was any amusement or comfort obtainable there. As he had 
anticipated, he fell out with his father upon the subject of the 
family disgrace, and, after a lengthy discussion, was ordered to 
be silent in that fine old peremptory style with which Mr. Chaine’s 
children had always had reason to be familiar. As for his 
mother, she very soon wormed his secret out of him, though he 
did not go the length of avowing it in so many words; after 
which she was heartless enough to laugh at him. 

“T remember that you were smitten with my friend Violet the 
first time that you met her,” she remarked. “ Didn’t you give 
her a lead over a five-barred gate, or something? So you have 
really been constant to her all this long time! How funny of 
you!” 

“T never gave her a lead over a five-barred gate, as it 
happens,” answered Hubert crossly, “and I never said that I had 
been smitten with her or that I had remained constant to her. 
Although, if you come to that, I can’t for the life of me see what 
there would be so very funny in my having done all those 
things.” 

“Oh, constancy is always rather funny,” returned Lady 
Elizabeth. ‘ Anyhow, it is rather strange, and not what one 
expects of a boy of your age, who will have to pass through a 
great many flirtations before he can take the liberty of falling 
seriously in love with anybody. Now Wilfrid is really a serious 
person, besides being of an age to marry and having the means to 
do it. Ishould be glad if he were serious about Violet Stanton, 
because she is a nice girl and I think she would suit him very 
well. Still of course his choice isn’t restricted to her; and if, as 
you seem to imagine, she prefers Sir Harvey Amherst, well, it 
can’t be helped. All I have to say about it is that I wonder at 
her taste.” 

Hubert observed that old Amherst was rather more of a catch 
than Wilfrid, he supposed, but that he really didn’t care which of 
the rivals Miss Stanton was likely to favour. He did, indeed, try 
very hard to persuade himself that he didn’t care what became of 
her; but, not succeeding in this endeavour, and finding his parents 
neither sympathetic nor particularly anxious to retain him with 
them, he cut his visit shorter than he had intended to do. 
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For the same sufficient or insufficient reasons he decided to 
stop a night in London before rejoining his regiment, and, having 
arrayed himself in his very best clothes, made for his cousin’s 
house in Park Lane between five and six o’clock on the afternoon 
of his arrival. 

One should never, even in the case of near relations, neglect 
those civilities which politeness requires, and after having been 
present at a ball, it is certainly right to leave cards upon one’s 
entertainers. 

It was not, to be sure, Hubert’s original design to confine him- 
self to that formal ceremony; but it became so when he reached 
his destination, where a rather disagreeable surprise awaited him. 
For no sooner had he dismissed his hansom than a very smart 
coach was pulled up at the door, and upon the box sat Sir 
Harvey Amherst, with Violet Stanton by his side, while behind 
them were Lord and Lady Hartlepool, together with sundry 
young men and maidens unknown to the disgusted spectator. 

Well, after witnessing such a truly revolting sight as that 
(because, of course, Miss Stanton’s appearance on the box-seat of 
Sir Harvey’s drag was nothing more nor less than an ostentatious 
advertisement of her engagement), it seemed best to ring the bell 
hastily, push two cards into the letter-box and bolt; but poor 
Hubert had been seen by his cousins, who intercepted him as he 
was turning away, and hospitably insisted upon refreshing him 
with a cup of tea. He had to submit, therefore, to what could 
not very well be avoided without an appearance of displeasure 
which might seem slightly ridiculous, and Lady Hartlepool, who 
took him under her wing, making him sit beside her while she 
poured out the tea, evidently felt more sorry for him than some 
nearer relations of his had been. 

“Oh, I suppose so,” she said, with a touch of impatience in 
answer to the question which he could not resist putting. 
“Nothing has been said to me as yet; but it certainly looks as if 
the girl had made up her mind ; and, after all, she may be right, 
you know. Life isn’t a romantic business, though middle-aged 
people and very young ones are fond of making believe that it is. 
I am middle-aged and you are very young, so that we naturally 
like to make believe as much ag we can; but the chances are that, 
if we could have our own way with the world, we should create 
all manner of bothers and unpleasantnesses. Let us be thank- 
ful that that responsibility is off our hands. To-morrow I shall 
be relieved of all responsibility for Miss Violet, who is going 
home to her mother.” 


“For the purpose of announcing that she has promised to 
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marry that venerable caricature of a masher, I presume?” said 
Hubert gloomily. 

Lady Hartlepool jerked up her shoulders. ‘‘ Very likely ; but, 
as I tell you, I haven’t had the honour of being admitted into her 
confidence. Personally, I must acknowledge that I have nothing 
to complain of, and that if she becomes Lady Amherst she will 
bring credit upon herself and upon me. Introducing any girl 
who isn’t one’s own daughter to society is always a hazardous 
undertaking, and I ought to be very thankful to her for having 
given me so little anxiety. Suppose she had taken a fancy to 
some unmarriageable young fellow such as yourself, for example, 
a nice mess I should have been in! And, as far as that goes, a 
nice mess he would have been in, too! No, my dear Hubert, you 
may depend upon it that whatever is is right, and that we none 
of us know what is best for us. Now perhaps, since you are 
here, you will be kind enough to attend to your immediate 
duties, and hand round the cakes and bread and butter.” 

It was a very sullen and taciturn young man who performed 
that duty, and little reward did any of the ladies present meet 
with in return for the kindly smiles with which they acknow- 
ledged his attention. So far as he was concerned there was only 
one lady present, and he did not give her a chance of smiling 
upon him, because she had chosen to retire to the extreme end of 
the room with Sir Harvey Amherst, who, it might be assumed, 
was capable of ministering to her wants. Sir Harvey, with his 
elbows on his knees, and his back turned towards the company, 
was talking to her with much apparent earnestness, and no doubt 
he would have been greatly annoyed by any interruption at that 
particular moment. 

“T can quite enter into your feelings, Miss Stanton,” he was 
saying. “ You must have known for some time past what mine 
have been; still I dare say I have spoken rather sooner than you 
expected, and I don’t wonder at your wanting a little time for 
consideration. As for me, I can only say that Iam too grateful 
to you for not having rejected me outright to be impatient. Ina 
few weeks I hope to be down in the country, and then, with your 
permission, I will call upon you at St. Albyn’s and beg for your 
final answer. Is that a bargain ?” 

Violet was not looking at him, she was gazing abstractedly at 
the group round Lady Hartlepool’s tea-table, in which a promi- 
nent figure was that of a former friend of her’s, who had not so 
much as deigned to shake hands with her. 

“Yes,” she replied, at length, “that shall be the bargain. The 
whole thing will be a bargain, won’t it? That is, if I consent to 
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it. I hope you clearly understand that I look at the matter in 
that way. We have been very good friends; but, of course, I am 
not in love with you, and I don’t fora moment pretend that I 
should accept you if you were poor.” 

Sir Harvey pulled a rather wry face, for he did not much like 
that “of course.” However, he gallantly concealed any mortifi- 
cation that he may have felt, and declared that Miss Stanton’s 
candour only increased his admiration and respect for her. “ And 
perhaps I may venture to add,” he continued, “that I don’t 
altogether despair of eventually earning the love which you refuse 
me just now, since I have your word for it that no one else has 
been more fortunate than I in that respect.” 

“Oh, there is no one else,” answered Violet unhesitatingly. “I 
don’t think I am at all a susceptible sort of person; susceptibility 
isn’t in my line.” 

Sir Harvey glanced at her with a half-amused, whimsical sort 
of smile. He had seen a good deal of women in his time, and he 
thought he knew enough about them to be pretty sure that Miss 
Stanton was not so hard-hearted as she made herself out. He 
was much too old to be at all foolishly in love; but naturally he 
did not take that view of himself, nor perhaps was it unnatural 
that he should have been blind to the absurdity of imagining 
that a girl might fall in love with him. He had been told as 
distinctly as possible that, if he obtained what he wished for, it 
would be only because he was a rich man; but, having been a 
rich man for close upon half a century, he was aware of the 
supreme importance of wealth as a factor in all human affairs, 
so that this avowal did not shock or discourage him. He con- 
sidered command of money to be one of his recommendations, and 
fully expected it to be taken into account, together with good 
birth, good looks, and good manners. 

In any case, he felt no sort of fear of the young soldier at tho 
opposite end of the room who was at that moment taking leave of 
Lady Hartlepool, and who apparently did not deem it incumbent. 
upon him to pay a similar compliment to Miss Stanton. 


Cuarter XXIII. 


A FRIEND OF IDA’S RETURNS. 


Tue Very Reverend the Dean of St. Albyn’s, being a man who 

prided himself upon a punctilious observance of all the duties 

which belonged to his position, rarely failed to put in an 

appearance at the cathedral services, though in his heart of hearts 
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he would often have been glad to shirk them. One afternoon he 
had divested himself of his surplice, as usual, had—also as usual 
—addressed a few urbane words to the officiating minor canon, 
and was stepping slowly homewards when he was overtaken by 
Canon Mayne, who was then in residence. Canon Mayne, a 
timid old gentleman, with sparse sandy hair, round shoulders 
and a shuffling gait, did not, as a rule, speak to anybody unless 
he was spoken to or had something particular to say. The 
Dean, therefore, naturally paused on being accosted and looked 
down at him with a benevolent, reassuring smile. 

“Anything you wish to consult me about, Mayne?” he 
inquired. 

“Qh no, nothing—nothing at all, thank you,” answered the 
other hurriedly. ‘I saw you in front of me, and I thought, as 
we were going the same way——”” 

He paused, gave a nervous little giggle, dropped his umbrella, 


picked it up again, and, receiving no assistance from his ecclesias- 


tical superior, resumed: “Beautiful weather, is it not? So glad 
that there is some prospect of a good harvest at last.” 

“T understand that the yield is likely to be below the average,” 
returned the Dean, who presumed that Canon Mayne had not 
intruded upon his privacy for the purpose of discussing the 
weather and the crops. “Fortunately, the depression in the 
value of land no longer affects us as a body.” 

“True—true; we may congratulate ourselves upon having 
arranged matters with the Ecclesiastical Commissioners in more 
prosperous times ; still, for the sake of the farmers, one is pleased 
to see the sun shining,” Canon Mayne observed. 

He shuffled along for another fifty yards or so in silence ; 
after which he sighed (having evidently abandoned as impractic- 
able any attempt to lead up to his point by degrees) and said 
abruptly : 

“ Arthur came home last night.” 

“ Ah, indeed?” answered the Dean, understanding what was 
meant by this announcement, but not caring to admit that it 
possessed any personal interest for him. “It must be pleasant 
for you and Mrs. Mayne to have your son with you once more. 
He is doing well in his profession, I trust.” 

“Wonderfully well, I am thankful to say, considering how 
short a time he has been practising. He has been quite busy of 
late; but just now, you know, the Courts have risen for the 
long vacation.” 

“Which he proposes to spend at home, I hope,” the Dean said 
amiably. ‘Pray remember me to him and tell him that I shall 
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always be glad to see him, if he thinks it worth while to call at 
the Deanery.” 

Canon Mayne looked greatly relieved. 

“Thank you very much,” he replied ; “I will not fail to deliver 
your kind message, which will be most welcome to Arthur, I am 
sure. He was saying this morning that he would like to pay a 
round of visits to his friends here and—and hereabouts.” 

The Dean inclined his head graciously and changed the subject. 
He appeared to have forgotten certain episodes in the past career 
of this rising young barrister; but his memory was not really so 
short, nor, when he reached home, did his countenance any longer 
wear an expression of benignity. Indeed, since there was nobody 
to hear him, he went the length of ejaculating, “Bother the 
fellow! I wonder whether he has come down here on purpose to 
give me trouble again.” 

It did not, upon reflection, seem by any means improbable that 
he had: moreover, there was a very fair chance indeed of his 
succeeding in his nefarious design. Decency, no doubt, ought to 
prevent, and perhaps would prevent, Ida from renewing relations 
with him in these early days of her widowhood ; but Ida was not 
altogether to be depended upon, and it was at least conceivable 
that she might be foolish and selfish enough to contract a second 
marriage which her father was hardly in a position to forbid. 
This was a very grievous thought; because it could not be 
supposed that old Mr. Chaine’s liberality to his son’s widow would 
be continued in the event of her becoming the wife of another 
man. 

Under these circumstances, there could be little room for doubt 
as to the duty of paying a paternal visit to the White House, 
whither the good Dean accordingly bent his steps on the ensuing 
afternoon. His daughter received him and his platitudes in her 
customary spirit, which was not quite all that a fond parent could 
have desired it to be ; but the Dean was very forbearing. Not until 
he had sat with her for a good half hour did he remark casually : 

“TI hate discussions about money matters; still it is both 
wrong and foolish to neglect such things, and I confess, my dear 
child, that I sometimes feel a little anxious about your future. Is 
it the case that Mr. Chaine has made any absolute settlement upon 
you, or do you depend for your means of subsistence entirely 
upon his good will and pleasure ?” 

“He makes me the allowance that you know of,” answered Ida, 
“and he has promised to provide for me in his will. I don’t think 
you have any reason to feel anxious about me.” 

The Dean shook his head. ‘“ Promises,” said he, “are seldom 
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unconditional, and I have known instances of their having been 
broken even when they have appeared to be so. As far as I am 
able to judge of Mr. Chaine’s character, I should doubt whether 
you could safely cross him in any way; nor, indeed, could he 
fairly be blamed for casting you adrift in the event of your acting 
in such a manner as to displease him. I think, my dear, that, 
without being at all worldly or greedy, you would do well always 
to bear in mind that your prospects are essentially precarious.” 

“T will bear it in mind,” answered Ida. ‘“ Perhaps you have 
some particular reason for giving me this caution?” 

The Dean disclaimed particular reasons; but, as he had no wish 
to conceal the fact that such reasons existed, he proceeded at 
once to mention Arthur Mayne’s return to the neighbourhood. 
“Not,” he hastened to add, “that you are at all likely to 
meet the young man, for you are so seldom in St. Albyn’s, 
and of course he will understand that you do not care to admit 
visitors just now; still I thought it best to prepare you for the 
possibility of your encountering him by chance. An encounter 
of that kind might be awkward, you know, considering what took 
place prior to his departure, and I am sure you would prefer to 
avoid it.” 

He had fully expected to be told that she did not see why such 
an encounter should be awkward and that she had no desire to 
shrink from it: her reply, therefore, came upon him as an 
agreeable surprise. 

“T would certainly rather not see him,” she said hurriedly. 
“T suppose, as you say, he isn’t very likely to call here; but if you 
could manage to give his father a hint that I don’t receive visits at 
present, I should be glad.” 

The Dean undertook to perform this commission discreetly, and 
went away comforted. Bygone events had justified him in regard- 
ing his daughter as a wilful and wayward woman; but he now 
perceived, with great thankfulness, that she had sense enough to 
know on which side her bread was buttered. It is superfluous to 
add that he did not put things in so coarse and vulgar a way; only 
that was what he really meant when, on saying his prayers before 
going to bed, he expressed his gratitude to Heaven for having 
blessed him with a good and wise child. 

He would have been by no means so sure that he possessed that 
blessing, had he been capable of drawing the most ordinary 
deductions from feminine utterances. The reader, who is doubtless 
aware that women seldom or never mean what they say, will have 
surmised that Ida was above all things anxious to set her eyes once 
more upon the only man whom she had ever loved, and will not be 
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surprised to hear that she honestly believed herself anxious to keep 
out of his way. That his love for her must have been killed by her 
marriage she could not doubt; that he might conceive it to be his 
duty to pay her a visit of commiseration was not improbable; and 
that it would be extremely painful and humiliating to be pitied by 
him was the strongest sentiment of which she was conscious. 
Consequently, for a week after she had received the news from her 
father, she took care to be out every afternoon, as well as to shun 
frequented paths, and why she should have returned home each 
evening with a feeling of bitter disappointment she really did not 
know. 

However, she could not carry self-deception quite so far as to 
repress a sudden leaping up of the heart when at length she was 
brought face to face with one whom she had done her very best to 
elude. It was no fault of hers that she came across Mr. Mayne, 
one evening, in a narrow lane, whence escape was impossible ; 
and he must have been eager to convince her that it was also no 
fault of his, for he had no sooner shaken hands with her than he 
made haste to explain that he had only strolled out from St. Albyn’s 
for a country walk. 

“T should have paid my respects to you before this,” he added 
quite composedly, “ but the Dean told my father, who told me, that 
you did not wish to be bothered.” 

Ida corrected him with frigid politeness. It was not a bother to 
her to see her acquaintances every now and then; but it must, of 
course, be a bother to them to come all the way out from St. Albyn’s 
upon the chance of finding her at home, and as she had occupations 
in the neighbourhood which filled up nearly the whole of her spare 
time, she had thought it best to intimate to those at a distance that 
they might regard themselves as released from conventional 
courtesies, so far as she was concerned. 

Arthur Mayne replied that he could quite understand that; yet, 
instead of accepting his dismissal, he turned round and walked 
down the lane beside her. He was not at all embarrassed; he 
talked easily and fluently about subjects in which neither he nor 
his hearer were interested ; as far as could be gathered, he wished 
to convey the impression that he was content to let bygones be 
bygones. This attitude of his was naturally a great relief to Ida, 
and, lest he should make any mistake about the matter, she took 
some pains to let him see that she regarded it as such. If he had 
forgotten certain youthful follies and differences, so much the better. 
She herself had not forgotten them, because she happened to have a 
retentive memory ; but it was, of course, an immense comfort to her 
to know that she might now, without risk of possible misconception, 
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associate on friendly terms with one for whom she had always felt a 
sincere regard. This, or something equivalent to this, was what 
she was careful to explain to him while they paced, side by side, 
between the high banks and under the overarching trees. She was 
also kind enough to make inquiries as to his progress in his 
profession, and to express her heartfelt satisfaction on being 
infoimed that he was really getting on remarkably well. However, 
she cut him rather short when he, on his side, began to put a few 
tentative questions. 

“Oh, there is nothing to be said about me,” she answered ; “I 
am like those happy nations whose history can’t be written. I eat, 
drink and sleep, and I have no troubles—which is delightful. 
Now I must say goodbye. If you walk back about a hundred 
yards, and take the first turn to the left, you will hit off a footpath 
which will take you straight to St. Albyn’s.” 

“TI believe I am to be dragged to an afternoon entertainment 
at Hatton Park next Thursday,” Arthur Mayne observed, as a sort 
of afterthought, on taking leave of her. “Might I call, upon the 
chance of finding you at home, when I am released ?” 

“ Pray don’t trouble to go through that ceremony,” Ida replied ; 
“it really isn’t necessary, and I’m afraid I can’t promise to be in at 
any given hour. I will take the will for the deed.” 

Nevertheless, she did chance to be at home when Mr. Mayne 
rang her door-bell on the day mentioned, and it is not unfair to 
assume that she would have been a good deal annoyed if he had 
failed to keep his promise. In the interim she had searched her 
heart and conscience to such good purpose that she was able to 
receive him as an old and valued friend ought to be received. 
The past was dead and buried—he was evidently sensible enough or 
fickle enough to recognise that—while, for her own part, she 
rejoiced to think that the romance of her girlhood had come to an 
end without serious prejudice to anybody’s happiness. 

“T am in luck,” he remarked, with a pleasant smile, as he took 
possession of the chair which she pushed forward for him. “I 
had so little hope of seeing you to-day that I was driven, as the 
next best thing, to talk about you to the Miss Frasers, who 
couldn’t find words to praise you highly enough. They tell me 
that you area sort of good fairy to the poor and the sick, and 
that the parish would go to rack and ruin if you ever left it.” 

“T believe it got on tolerably well before I came here,” 
answered Ida, “and it will probably survive my death. The poor 
and the sick are more indebted to the Fraser girls than they are 
to me. Still I manage to help a little, and, such as my help is, 
they may count upon having it as long as I live.” 
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Such, in truth, was her expectation and intention. After the 
calamities which had befallen her, there could be nothing except 
a solitary existence to look forward to, nor anything to hope for 
beyond peace and quietness, and the opportunity of alleviating 
some of the misfortunes of others. She was not discontented, but 
she felt rather old—a great deal older, for example, than Arthur 
Mayne, who had the world before him, and a fine provision of 
health and talent wherewith to conquer the same. In talking to 
him she was pleased to adopt a quasi-maternal tone; she took it 
for granted that his whole heart was in his profession, that he 
was bent upon success and likely to achieve it ; and if her manner 
was a shade more patronising than he liked, he did not intimate 
that it was so. 

He behaved, in short, very well indeed—almost too well. Not 
the most remote allusion to either of the two dead men whom he 
might have been pardoned for regarding as personal enemies 
escaped him; never a word did he say which could be construed 
as expressing compassion for the forlorn state of the woman 
whom he had once loved; the Dean of St. Albyn’s might have 
heard the whole of his conversation and would only have been 
reassured by it. This being so, there was no need whatsoever to 
snub him when, on taking his leave, he begged permission to 
repeat his visit. 

“T shall always be glad to see you if you are out this way and 
inclined to look me up,” was Ida’s reply to this modest request. 
“ Only, as I told you before, I can’t undertake to say that I shall 
be in the house at any time between luncheon and dinner. I 
have a good many jobs of one kind and another to attend to, and 
so, I suppose, have you, though this is the holiday season.” 

He did not contradict her, and did not call again for a week, 
during which time—as was only natural—she thought about him 
a great deal. He had changed; in some respects, doubtless, he 
had improved ; he was better looking and better mannered than 
of yore, and she appreciated the delicacy which had restrained 
him from referring to her domestic sorrows. Still the fact 
remained that he had changed; and that, after all, is almost the 
worst offence of which one’s friends can possibly be guilty. 

“To be sure, I have changed also,” reflected Ida, by way of 
excusing him. “We all change as time goes on, and we can’t 
help it, and I suppose it is just as well that we do. All the 
same, it seems strange that I should so completely have misread 
his character.” 

It would have been still more strange if she had interpreted 
his character correctly ; for he was not quite the sort of man whom 
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one meets every day. The affections of the every-day sort of 
man can hardly be expected to survive such a shock as his had 
sustained by Ida’s marriage ; nor, even when they do so, are they 
likely to be held in check by common sense and self-control. But 
Arthur Mayne was one of those quiet, steadfast fellows who very 
often secure what they want in the long run. He had done his 
best to forget the woman whom he loved; but as he had not 
succeeded, his hopes had naturally revived when he had heard 
that she was once more free, and he was not such a fool as to ruin 
those hopes by precipitate action. His best chance, he was wise 
enough to perceive, lay in gradually accustoming her to his 
society. It would have been sheer insanity to begin making love 
to her within a few months of John Chaine’s tragic disappearance 
and death. 

Reasoning thus, he absented himself from the White House for 
a whole week, and, when he did return thither, was as sober and 
commonplace in his conversation as Mrs. John Chaine’s best friends 
could have desired him to be. It was Ida who, after a time, grew 
impatient of a reticence which ought not to exist between friends, 
and who alluded of her own accord to the terrible events which 
had wrecked her life. 

“You talk as though I were like the rest of the world,” she 
said abruptly to her visitor one afternoon. ‘It is kind of you to 
ignore the truth, and I am not ungrateful. But the truth, of 
course, is that, though I am not exactly to blame for what has 
happened, I shall have to suffer for it to my dying day, and that 
most people will always think me a little to blame for it.” 

“T am quite sure that you were not in the least to blame,” 
Arthur Mayne affirmed emphatically. 

“That is absurd! How can you know? In reality I was just 


so far to blame that when I saw that my husband was jealous. 


without a cause, I didn’t trouble myself to reassure him. What 
he did was what I never for a moment imagined that he would 
dream of doing. Still, that is a poor excuse, and the punishment 
that has come upon me has been well deserved.” 

“What punishment?” the young barrister made so bold as to 
inquire. 

“ Ah, I understand what you mean, and the misfortune is that 
you are quite right. Iwas glad and thankful to hear of his death, 
I am living upon his money—or, at least, upon the money which 
would have been his—and I am delivered from a man who had 
become hateful to me. No wonder you ask what punishment I 
have to complain of! Yet, if you will think a little longer, you 
will realise, perhaps, that the ordinary allowance of self-respect 
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might be worth rather more to me than all the material comforts 
that I enjoy.” 

She spoke with unwonted warmth, and, indeed, meant every 
word that she said. Arthur Mayne, on his side, had much ado to 
keep himself from saying all that he meant. Nevertheless, he 
managed to accomplish this and to be discreet as well as 
sympathetic. However, he did feel that the seal of silence had 
now been removed from his lips, and after the above colloquy, 
his style of conversation with Ida became, as may well be 
imagined, at once more interesting and less disinterested. 

Fortunately, the Dean of St. Albyn’s, upon whom he did not 
deem it necessary to call, was unaware that he was in the habit of 
going out for long afternoon walks, and that these were invariably 
shaped towards the same point of the compass. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


ANOTHER FRIEND DEPARTS. 


Ir is possible to be a Dean and to have written learned treatises 
and at the same time to be rather a fool. This assertion, many 
people will be unkind enough to say, stands in no need of being 
supported by examples; yet, for the benefit of those who fondly 
imagine that a dignitary of the church must of necessity be a 
sage, it may be regretfully mentioned here that Dean Pemberton 
was not quite as wise as he looked. Had he been so, he would 
scarcely have flattered himself that the caution which he had 
addressed to his daughter and her satisfactory reply thereto 
sufficed to relieve him of all anxiety with regard to Arthur Mayne, 
nor, when Ida casually informed him that that young man had 
called upon her more than once, would he have jumped to the 
conclusion that there could be no danger in visits so calmly and 
candidly confessed. 

As a matter of fact, there was (from the Dean’s point of view) 
considerable danger in them; but of this it is only fair to state 
that Ida herself was perfectly unconscious. She was not, perhaps, 
at all hours of the day and night unconscious of the fact that her 
heart remained, as it always had remained, true to her first and 
only love; still she pretty generally contrived to persuade herself 
that she had changed almost as much as he had and that she was 
thankful to possess in him a friend who no longer wished to be 
anything more than her friend. If he had wished for anything 
more, he could not have had it—that was certain. Her punish- 
ment (as she had intended to imply when mentioning it to him) 
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consisted in her being the widow of a murderer who might have 
been alive and prosperous and innocent of crime but for her. It 
was obvious that a woman thus afilicted must bear her burden 
alone, and that whatever her future fate might be, it could not 
be other than a solitary one. 

It was all the more likely to be so, because Arthur Mayne’s 
avocations must, of course, soon take him away, because she did 
not make friends easily, and because there really was no one in 
the neighbourhood whom she cared very much to see, unless 
indeed it might be her father-in-law. Between her and the old 
gentleman there had of late sprung up an intimacy which was 
perhaps due to some unexpressed community of sentiment—to a 
remorseful consciousness that one who had never been dear to 
either of them had met with little mercy at their hands. When 
Mr. Chaine came down to the White House alone, as he some- 
times did, and sat for awhile with Ida, he avoided mentioning 
John’s name; but every now and then he would make distant 
allusions which she was able to interpret and to which, in the 
Same vague fashion, she would respond. It would have been 
almost impossible for a man of his nature to admit, even to him- 
self, that he had ever been guilty of injustice; but he was 
saddened by occasional memories of the unvarying harshness with 
which he had treated the son who was dead and gone, and 
probably he had some comforting sense of making reparation to 
him, as well as to his widow, by those visits and those half 
confidences. That he owed reparation to Ida he did not mind 
saying openly ; because, for one thing, it was more his misfortune 
than his fault that such should be the case, and, for another, he 
had dealt with her as handsomely and liberally as he knew how. 
He had not told her, nor could she possibly ask him, the precise 
arrangements that he had made on her behalf; but she had been 
given to understand that the White House would be hers for life. 
This provision, no doubt, would be made subject to the customary 
conditions: Ida was quite of one mind with the Dean in assuming 
that re-marriage on her part would necessarily cancel it. That, 
however, was of no consequence, since a second marriage appeared 
to her as utterly out of the question as she was sure it must 
appear to the testator. 

Now it came to pass, one afternoon, that old Mr. Chaine, who 
had been sitting beside her in silence for some little time, 
suddenly made a speech which astonished her beyond measure. 

“My dear,” said he, “you are a young woman, you are in 
excellent health, and humanly speaking, you may expect to be in 
this world twice as long as you have already lived. Looking 
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forward into the future, I cannot but recognise the probability of 
your marrying again, and I think I ought to tell you before 
I die that, in my opinion, you would do well and wisely to form 
fresh ties and interests for yourself. It seems to me that a 
woman who has neither husband nor children is almost as badly 
off as a man who has no profession. 

“T don’t feel like that about it,” answered Ida, colouring a little ; 
“my life is practically over—at all events, my youth is—and it 
would not be possible for me to make a fresh start. One can’t 
obliterate the past.” 

“That would naturally; be your present feeling; but a few 
years hence you will find that the past is growing dim, and what 
I wish you to understand is that, so far as I can make you free, 
you will be free to form new plans for the future. I mean that 
the money which I have bequeathed to you will be yours absolutely 
to do what you like with. This house will only be yours during 
the term of your widowhood, because I did not think it fair to my 
successors to leave any part of the property away from them 
permanently ; but your legacy will not be much larger than what 
you would have been entitled to expect under your husband’s will, 
so that you need not feel any scruple about accepting it. It should 
bring you in £1500 a year or thereabouts. You will think me 
unfeeling, I am afraid, for using such plain language upon a 
subject which can hardly have entered into your thoughts as yet : 
my excuse is that I may not have another opportunity of doing 
so, and that I am anxious to spare you misgivings which might 
have troubled you later, if I had held my peace.” 

“You are very good to me,” said Ida gratefully ; for she was 
touched by the old man’s kindness, though it did not in any 
degree modify her own determination. 

“No,” he answered; “I have done no more for you than it was 
my duty todo. I wish I could be sure that I had done my duty 
also to others! I have tried to doright; but in these last days 
of my life I sometimes doubt and fear—well, all things will 
soon be made clear to me; for I have very nearly done with this 
present world. Did it ever occur to you, Ida, to wonder what 
will happen to us all the moment after death ?” 

“Oh, yes; I suppose that has occurred to everybody,” Ida 
replied. 

“One would think so; yet in reality few people care to 
speculate upon the unknown and the unknowable. For my own 
part, I have been content to perform what appeared to be my daily 
duties, and to leave the future to my Creator; still, now that I 
am upon the very brink of eternity, I find myself a little uneasy 
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and bewildered. The Popish doctrine of purgatory would explain 
away many difficulties; but there is no warrant for it—no 
Scriptural warrant whatsoever.” 

She divined that he was thinking of his son rather than of 
himself, and, to comfort him, she said— 

“We can’t tell who are sinners and who are not. All sorts of 
crimes which seem unpardonable to us may not really be worse 
than our own little ordinary shortcomings.” 

He bent his head, smiling faintly. 

“That may well be so,” he answered. “Let us forgive and 
forget, then, as we hope that our sins also may be forgiven and 
forgotten.” 

The sentiment, or rather the manner of its expression, was in 
curious contrast with the rules in accordance with which this stern 
moralist had lived ; but indeed he was not at all like himself that 
day, and when Ida took his arm presently to help him out to his 
carriage, she could not help asking him whether he was feeling ill. 

“ Not so much ill, my dear, as dying,” he replied. “I couldn’t 
explain exactly what my sensations are; only for the last week or 
more I have known that my end was at hand. The doctor came 
to see me yesterday, and I am sure that he knows it too, though he 
assured Lady Elizabeth that there was nothing the matter. [am 
glad to have had this little talk with you. Don’t forget what I 
have said, and don’t let any one persuade you, when the time 
comes, that I didn’t mean it all.” 

At a later period these farewell words of Mr. Chaine’s recurred 
to Ida’s memory and caused her to wonder whether he had not 
possessed a somewhat clearer insight into the character of his 
heir than he had cared to avow; but for the moment she paid 
little heed to them. What her mind was full of as she turned 
back into the house was the old man’s generosity and consider- 
ation for her. He had had no particular reason to love her; he 
might even have been justified in harbouring a grudge against 
her; yet he had been, upon the whole, the best friend that she 
had ever had, and tears came into her eyes at the thought that 
she was about to lose him. 

For, notwithstanding the wonderful rally that he had made and 
the doctor’s assertion that there was nothing the matter with him, 
Mr. Chaine was evidently within sight of death. Even before he 
had mentioned his own presentiment, Ida had been struck by the 
mental and physical change which had come over him, and it was 
therefore no surprise to her when she was summoned to Chaine 
Court on the following day by a groom who had ridden over in 
hot haste to announce that the Squire had been taken seriously ill. 
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“T couldn’t rightly say what ’tis, m’m,” was the man’s reply to 
her inquiry. “But I did hear tell as twas some sort 0’ seizure. 
Mr. Wilfrid was telegraphed for last night, and come down by the 
first train this mornin’. ’Tis a bad job, m’m, I’m afeared.” 

Well, all depends upon what may be considered to be a bad job. 
Such of us as possess singing-voices are wont to sigh for the 
Heavenly Jerusalem on most Sundays of the year, when we lend 
our valuable aid to the choir in a musical rendering of those 
astonishing poetical compositions known as hymns, and the death 
of an old and careworn man ought not, one would think, to be 
regarded precisely in the light of a calamity. Yet, it may very 
well be that Mr. Chaine (who firmly believed himself destined to 
reach an abode of eternal happiness) was in no greater hurry 
than other people to set out for those undiscovered scenes. At 
all events, he had to undertake the quest, as we all must sooner 
or later, and perhaps it was no bad thing for him or for those 
about him that he was likely to enter upon it in a state of un- 
consciousness. 

When Ida arrived at Chaine Court she was met by Wilfrid, who 
had assumed a demeanour of gravity suitable to the occasion, and 
who said: 

“It is a question of hours now, I am sorry to tell you. The 
doctor is here, and has kindly promised to stay until the end; 
but there is nothing more to be done. Of course we were more or 
less prepared for this, still it has come more suddenly than we 
expected.” 

Ida went into the dying man’s room, where Lady Elizabeth was 
seated, weeping helplessly. Two old servants were also present, 
and were also crying. These had some right and reason to be 
sorrowful, for authority was passing into fresh hands; and who 
can tell how a new master may think fit to deal with his 
dependents ? But the doctor, who stood by the bedside, listening 
to the slow, laborious breathing of the old man, glanced furtively 
at his watch from time to time, and probably hoped that he might 
not be detained much longer. His unspoken wish was doubtless 
echoed by Wilfrid, and also in some degree by Ida, who could 
only hold Lady Elizabeth’s hand and regret her incapacity to say 
anything worth saying. One of the greatest inconveniences con- 
nected with the body to which we are bound is the extreme 
difficulty which we generally experience in getting rid of it. 

Poor old Mr. Chaine, having a strong constitution, could neither 
obtain his own release nor release those who were waiting for it 
until after sunset. But at length the doctor bent over him for a 
moment, stepped back and whispered a few words to one of the 
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servants, whereupon Ida rose and withdrew noiselessly, followed by 
her brother-in-law. 

She was naturally a good deal moved; so that Wilfrid’s first 
words jarred upon her nerves and shocked her. 

“You must be famishing,” he said. “ Won’t you come down 
to the dining-room and have something to eat before you go?” 

“Tam not at all hungry, thank you,” she answered. “And I 
would rather stay, if I can be of any use.” 

“Oh, I don’t think you could do much good by staying; my 
mother will be all right as soon as she has had a comfortable cry. 
I will let you know if she wishes to see you; but I dare say the 
best plan will be to leave her to herself until after the funeral. 
Are you sure you won’t have a glass of wine and a biscuit?” 

He looked almost jubilant. As a matter of fact, he felt so; and 
it was either a failing or a virtue of his that he was not clever at 
dissimulation in cases where his own immediate interests did not 
seem to require that he should dissemble. Yet, if he had only 
known it, it might possibly have been to his interest to conciliate 
his sister-in-law, who turned away from him in silent disgust, 
and bent her steps homewards, wondering by what strange 
fatality it had come to pass that Mr. Chaine, a chivalrous, 
scrupulous gentleman in his narrow way, had been afflicted with 
sons who displayed neither chivalry nor scruples, nor even that 
common decency of behaviour which is the outward sign of a 
gentleman. 
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Walter Savage Landor, 


By MRS. ANDREW CROSSE. 


Tae following undated letter belongs to the autumn of 1850, a 
time ever memorable to me, because I had then recently settled 
down to new interests in the romantic home of my happy married 
life. This playful rejoinder to a letter of mine, was the first I had 
ever received from Walter Landor, who, be it remembered, was already 
in his 76th year. 


“Dear Mrs. Crossze,—No visit in this world or from another could 
give me greater pleasure than that which you promise me on Monday 
the 14th. Come early: time is precious to me, especially such time. 
Can you dine at the old-fashioned hour of three? I enjoy the feast of 
reason, but the feast of nonsense and abandon is a better thing. If you 
do not keep your husband in order I shall perhaps tempt him into a little 
of his epicurism. Talk of Plato! the fellow is what Carlyle would call a 
sham and humbug. For dialogue and for style too, Crosse, I venture to 
affirm, prefers Galileo. “ Ever truly yours, 

“'W. S. Lanpor.” 


It became our custom when we visited Bath to stay at an hotel, 

for we had many friends to see in the neighbourhood; but we 
invariably devoted our first afternoon to the three-o’clock dinner 
with Mr. Landor ;—a sort of institution, in fact, which afforded me 
some of the most interesting recollections of my life. 
- On the occasion of our first visit, it was a bright sunny day, and 
we found our host awaiting our arrival in the drawing-room of hig 
lodgings, No. 3, Rivers Street. The cloth was already laid on the 
round table, it was his only sitting-room—he lived very simply ; but 
he was his own caterer, and knew how to provide a good and hospitable 
dinner. The aspect of the old-fashioned house, and its locality, 
suggested the Bath of Sheridan’s time. Landor himself was a link 
with the remote past, for he knew the place in the last decade of 
the eighteenth century. 

I never saw a room so full of pictures as this drawing-room ; even 
the doors, inside and out, were hung with framed oil-paintings, all 
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and each of which their owner believed to be veritable “ old masters,” 
but I am afraid his faith was not shared by his friends. A shelf 
by the side of the fireplace contained the few books that Landor 
cared to possess—he was no book collector. That massive brow of 
his was a library in itself; at first sight, the high and at the same 
time retreating forehead seemed to require a taller, larger figure, 
but this impression wore off, and the charm of his smile made him 
appear a handsome, noble-looking old man. His eyes varied in 
expression more than any eyes I ever remember. Sometimes his 
soul looked out of them with a far-away sadness that was infinitely 
pathetic, and then they might be seen flashing with exuberant 
boyish fun, such fun as could only be felt by people of abounding 
life and good animal spirits. I often wished, when Landor set off 
laughing, that the room was ten times as large, especially if his 
pet dog Pomero barked in chorus. The two together were very 
noisy indeed. 

After sitting an hour or two with Landor, you would forget that 
he was the old man ; he was such stirring company, and at all times 
there was so much suggestiveness in his talk. His memory, when 
first I knew him, was never at fault for a name or an illustration. 
He was not much given to quotation, but often he flashed out 
a criticism that was very amusing. In speaking of Gray’s Elegy, 
he observed, “ It was a mistake to say, ‘The moping owl doth to the 
moon complain ;’ the owl is not moping, she is about her business 
catching mice.” He objected also to what he called the “ tin kettle 
of an epitaph tied to the tail of the Elegy.” I forget the name, but 
he compared certain incongruities of a writer to being served with 
“goose and mince-pie on the same plate.” He objected to all that 
savoured of vulgarity in expression. “ Milton,” hesaid, “should not 
have described the scale that ‘kicked the beam.’ We might as 
well expect to hear the angels talk of ‘ kicking the bucket.’” 

In theory, though certainly not in temper, Landor was a Re- 
publican, but a Republican of the seventeenth century. In politics 
he was a staunch Protestant ; and I think he would have agreed 
with Kinglake in saying that if ‘“‘ Hampden had been a good Roman 
Catholic he would just have paid his ship-money.” There was no 
submission to the self-constituted “Right Divine” doctrine about 
Landor or his writings; there was the true Englishman’s love of 
liberty in all he spoke or wrote. For him, the poet and philosopher 
must above all be, as he said, “ the warders of civilisation, the watch- 
men at the gate which tyranny would batter down, the healers of 
those wounds which she left festering on the field.” 

I well remember a fine burst of Landor’s eloquence in favour of 
republican institutions ; and when especially praising the Americans, 
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amongst whom he had many friends, he concluded with the remark, 
“ But I could never live in America, because they have no cathedrals 
or painted glass.” 

Landor loved Art, as he himself says, “ next to Nature ;” his long 
residence in Italy had habituated him to the presence of artistic 
surroundings ; but his truest and tenderest feelings were ever for 
the woods and fields. His knowledge of Nature’s minutie was very 
remarkable. The ways of birds and other creatures were familiar 
to him through the magic of friendliness; and flowers he loved as 
if they were sentient beings. In writing of one of the many 
solitary interludes of his life, he says: 


“The flowers my guests, the birds my pensioners, 
Books my companions, and but few beside.” 


Landor had all the vigour of an open-air mind. I have heard him 
say repeatedly that he considered “those hours ill-spent that were 
not passed out of doors.” He always dwelt upon this with insis- 
tence. “Thoughts came to him,” he said, “in the open air, or in 
the silence of the night; exercise is not always necessary, but the 
mind wants field repose and growing weather; neither storm nor 
sunshine, but calm.” 

Landor would occasionally fall into silence, and his thoughts 
apparently wandering far away, perhaps into his own or the world’s 
past, his companions cared not to recall him to the trivial present 
by any uttered word. I remember his breaking such a suggestive 
silence by suddenly exclaiming, “ Yes, the time I most regret is 
the time I have spent in reading; if I had read less, I should be 
more original : learning in books is learning at second hand.” Then 
he went on to tell us that only during four years of his life had he 
ever studied seriously. This seemed really surprising when one 
considers the extensive range of knowledge that is brought under 
view in the ‘Imaginary Conversations.’ I suppose I expressed this 
in some way, for Landor replied, “A deep insight into your own 
mind gives you a knowledge of other men’s.” 

Something just then turned the conversation into a less serious 
vein, and Landor went off into one of those bursts of exaggerated 
nonsense that always proved irresistibly contagious. Such a 
moment of general hilarity was Pomero’s opportunity, and he barked 
and capered round, thoroughly enjoying the joke in his doggy 
fashion. 

These interludes of fun and frolic on the part of the poet- 
philosopher were very characteristic of his individuality. My 
husband and Kenyon were congenial spirits, and in their presence, 
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more especially, he indulged in the spontaneous gaiety of his nature. 
Landor would fire off his paradoxes in most amusing fashion, 
defending his proposition at first with judicial gravity, and then 
upsetting his own contention with the explosion of a joke. I re- 
member his propounding one day the statement that “fiction was 
more true than fact.” He defended the idea with great ingenuity. 
He could be very happy at times in repartee. I recollect his handing 
me once at dinner a glass of wine that was brimful; he did it with 
a certainty of nerve that led me to say, “You are as steady, Mr. 
Landor, as if you were only eighteen!” 

“Tam a great deal steadier than I was at eighteen,” he replied, 
with a laugh. 

Landor had his pet aversions—Lord Brougham was one; his 
style he compared to the “ music of a bag-pipe; his vivacity being 
expressed by twitches of sarcasm,” udding, that “ the vintage of his 
intellect had produced a bin of flat ginger-beer.” 

Professional literature was an abomination to Landor, at least 
he said so in his exaggerated way. It is a remark of his, that 
“authors should never be seen by authors, and little by other 
people.” He would occasionally lump all current literature together 
without discrimination, and abuse it heartily. He seemed to read 
very few books, but he knew by intuition the tendency of modern 
thought. He also recognised, with loudly expressed reprobation, the 


change that was coming over the popular taste of the day—the love 
of sensationalism. 


“People now want strong essences instead of flowers,” he said. “They 
disregard the old grove and the soft meadow; they conjure tears by 
bullying and blaspheming ; and with the air of what passes for originality, 


they are ready to kick the first honest shepherd they meet, and shake 
hands with the first cut-throat.” 


Sometimes in the quiet evenings we spent at Landor’s lodgings in 
Bath, he would be in the humour for recalling personal recollections. 
I remember his telling me that he was the first man in Oxford to 
leave off hair-powder and a pigtail, and was stigmatised as “a 
Jacobin” in consequence; this was in 1793. He said he soon 
found that Oxford could teach him nothing that he wanted to know. 
But I suspect he came to this conclusion as an after-thought. As 
we know, his college career terminated abruptly, by his being rusti- 
cated for a foolish practical joke, which would have been condoned 
but for his proud defiance of the authorities. Curious that a man 
who could be so calmly judicious, when removed to the realms of 
contemplative and critical literature, could be so wanting “in the 
sense that handles daily life.” In temperament he fell under the 
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too frequently preferred charge, that genius is shadowed in its 
earthly path by inherent irresponsibility. All the archangels that 
we meet here below are, like poor Coleridge, damaged more or less, 
be their gravestones ever so laudatory. 

Landor’s domestic unhappiness was too well known to be ignored ; 
and I have known him refer to the circumstance occasionally, but I 
never heard him utter a word of blame. He said merely, that “life 
was rendered impossible to him in Italy.” I have heard him regret, 
when contrasting other and more congenial marriages, that he 
“unfortunately was taken by a pretty face.” 

Kenyon related to me an incident in the Landor honeymoon that 
is significant. On one occasion, it seems, the newly-married couple 
were sitting side by side, Landor was reading some of his own 
verses to his bride—and who could read more exquisitely ?—when all 
at once the lady, releasing herself from his arm, jumped up, saying, 
“ Oh, do stop, Walter, there’s that dear delightful Punch performing 
in the street. I must look out of the window.” Exit poetry 
for ever ! 

Landor gave me a characteristic account of his parting from his 
family. ‘There was no quarrel,” he said, but he had resolved in 
his own mind to leave his home. The evening before, it seems, he 
had said, “ Mrs. Landor, will you allow me the use of your carriage 
to-morrow morning to take me the first stage out of Florence?” 
The request was accorded, no further words passed between this 
ill-assorted couple, “and so the next day I left for ever,” said 
Landor. 

Alas, we know that at the end of his life, driven by a calamity 
which, unhappily, he had himself evoked, he once again tried the 
experiment of living at Fiesole, but with disastrous results. The story 
goes that a fortnight after Landor’s return to his family in 1858, 
he again showed the irascibility of his temper, by kicking his dinner 
and the man-cook out of the window. Probably they were both 
bad—the dinner must have been exceptionally so—for Landor was 
very simple in his tastes, and easily satisfied. He lived for twenty 
years in the same lodgings in Bath, without suggesting the rapid 
exit of any of the servants from his presence. In all the pleasant 
hours, first and last, that we spent in the society of the kindly old 
man, I never saw any exhibition of temper. Once we tried his 
patience in a small matter. My sister and I were inexcusably late 
for dinner; but he received us without a word of reproach. It is 
true that he had eaten his own meal, for which act he most 
courteously begged our forgiveness, saying he, had made it a rule 
in life never to wait dinner for any one. With more thought- 
fulness than menkind generally have, and more than we deserved, he 
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had taken care that the dishes should reappear nice and hot and in 
every way comfortable. I had known Landor six years, and was on 
terms of intimacy, so that the exhibition of a little human nature— 
if not Landorian explosiveness—would have been excusable on the 
occasion. 

There were few things that Landor more frequently insisted on 
than the axiom, that “ hatred is the most vulgar of vulgarisms.” In 
poetry he has well expressed this feeling, where he says: 


“T never hate; 
It is too troublesome: it rumples sleep, 
It settles on the dishes of the feast, 
It bites the fruit, it dips into the wine; 
Then rather let my enemy hate me 
Than I hate him.” 


In his lofty way Landor used to say, “I do not remember that 
resentment has ever made me commit an injustice.” In money matters 
he was most liberal to his family. He gave up nearly three-quarters 
of his income to them ; living, he told us, on £350 a year in Bath. 
They had, besides, the profitable estate and villa at Fiesole. 

Apropos of not resenting injuries, Landor related to me the 
following incident in his most characteristic manner. He resided 
for three years of his early married life at Como, where he had for 
his next-door neighbour the Princess of Wales, and as a matter 
of common scandal, knew the rumours that were circulated 
concerning her mode of life. Before long, a violent dispute arose 
between their respective servants, regarding a right of way across 
Landor’s garden. ‘ The insolence of her domestics,” said Landor, 
“was only equalled by the intolerable discourtesy of Her Royal 
Highness when she was appealed to in the matter.” In short, 
there was a pretty quarrel, and Landor was not the man to suffer 
a wrong in silence, especially from Royalties, respectable or 
otherwise ! 

When the Milan Commission was carrying on the “delicate 
investigation” some years later, Landor found himself applied to 
confidentially to give evidence against Queen Caroline. This raised 
his indignation, and he told me that he replied in these words: 
“Her Royal Highness is my enemy; she has deeply injured me, 
therefore I can say nothing against her, and I never will.” 

It was rather a significant circumstance that, shortly before this 
application was made, George IV. took an opportunity of asking 
Mr. Landor todinner. “I declined the honour,” said Landor, “on 
the plea that I had an attack of quinsy. I always have quinsy 
when Royal people ask me to dinner,” he added, laughing 
immoderately. 
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In that treasured little packet which I possess, docketed “ Letters 
from Walter Savage Landor, 1850-1858,” I find that, though 
always winged with kindly sympathy, yet from their brevity and 
personal allusions, they yield few extracts of any general interest. 
In a letter to my husband in the spring of 1851, he writes : 


“ Dear Crossz,—Let me thank yon for your spirited lines, and rejoice 
in your perfect happiness. In return for your poem, I can only send you 
the one I wrote last. Next week another will appear in the Examiner 
more worthy of your notice, because it refers to the greatest and purest 
of all public men, your countryman and neighbour Blake.” 


Landor had been my husband’s guest at Fyne Court, the ancestral 
home of the Crosses, on the Quantock Hills; and there he had seen 
some of those remarkable early experiments in electricity which for 
some years gave a peculiar interest to the secluded old manor house 
in the wilds of Somersetshire. 

In those leisure moments which were not exclusively devoted 
to scientific pursuits, Andrew Crosse was known to indulge in 
occasional flights into the region of poetic verse. Some of these 
fugitive pieces Landor had greatly admired, and hence the “ Lines 
to Andrew Crosse,” which commencing thus, fall later into a less 
happy strain of criticism : 


* Altho’ with earth and heaven you deal, 
As equal and without appeal, 
And bring beneath your ancient roof 
Records of all they do, and proof; 
No right have you, sequester’d Crosse, 
To make the Muses weep your loss. 
A poet were you long before 
Gems from the struggling air you tore, 
And bade the far-off flashes play 
About your woods and light your way.” 


In explanation it may be said that there were exploring wires to 
a considerable extent round the woods of Fyne Court, for testing 
the electricity of the atmosphere. Occasionally we had our private 
thunderstorms, conveyed by this means into the large music-room, 
and the effects were very startling indeed to the uninitiated. 
Sedgwick, the geologist, after paying a visit to my husband, dubbed 
him the “lightning-monger, Philosopher Crosse.” Furthermore, 
the gems that Landor alludes to were not torn “ from the struggling 
air,” but were produced in a dark chamber, under slow voltaic 
action, and thus producing close imitations of Nature’s work, 
established the proof of electricity being the chief factor in the 
crystallisation of minerals. 
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The following letter from Landor refers to an article in Blach- 
wood’s Magazine, of January, 1853, by our friend the Rev. John 


Eagles, describing a visit he had recently paid us in the country. 
Landor writes: 


“ Drar Mrs. Crosse,—How can I express to you my delight at the 
letter you have written me! Eagles, if never before, is now an inspired 
poet, and if I am able to stir out I will go to the reading-room to look at 
Blackwood. It is scarcely thrice in a year that I turn over any article in 
a periodical. I knownothing of the Leader soon after its establishment. 
I gave a paper to my friend Miss Lynn, which the Leader was disin- 
clined to insert, objecting to some of the opinions it contained. The 
Examiner is the only paper I ever write in, or ever will... . Alas! my 
dear kind friend, in a very few days I shall enter my seventy-ninth year. 
Your commands ought always to be obeyed; but there is a commander- 
in-chief who may direct my march to other quarters than the pleasant 
ones at Fyne Court. Old Time rattles his sands in my ear, and when I 
would turn away he shows me his scythe. Greatly do I doubt whether 
I shall ever move again from Bath. . . . To-day I feel passably well again. 
You and Crosse will complete my recovery by coming and dining with 
me. ... Believe me, very truly and very gratefully yours, 

“W. S. LANnpor.” 


His birthday was the 30th of January. I remember his saying, 
“T rejoice at the date on which I was born, because it is the anni- 
versary of the execution of Charles I., and I can celebrate the two 
events on the same day.” Intolerant in words, but kind in deeds, 
as this short extract from another of Landor’s letters will prove: 


“My friend Forster is to receive £5 from the editor of the National 
Magazine for a short criticism of mine, and gives it to two ladies left very 
poor. Never will I benefit myself by anything I write.” 


Landor mentions the name of Miss Lynn in one of the foregoing 
letters. It will be remembered by those who knew him at the time, 
that the sincere friendship, almost filial devotion, of this lady—better 
known to the present generation as Mrs, Lynn Linton—was a great 
solace to Landor in those solitary days at Bath. Those remarkable 
novels of her girlhood ‘ Ayeth, the Egyptian,’ and a ‘ Romance of 
the Days of Pericles,’ * give evidence that Miss Lynn’s youthful 
genius had felt responsively the influence of the most classical writer 
of our day. 

It has been objected that, classical as Landor was, yet’ he was not 
really a great scholar; maybe, but one is reminded of Shelley’s 
answer, when surprise was expressed that Keats, who was ignorant 
of Greek, could have written Hyperion. He said, “The reason is, 


* * Amymone.’ 
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Keats was a Greek.” On the other hand, the orthodox have their 
fling at Landor, because, as they say, “‘ He was such an old pagan.” 
In rejoinder to such cavillers, I would quote a passage from Landor’s 
own writings, where he says: 


“ Christianity is so kind that one objection to it, the worst indeed and 
the weakest, is the impracticability of performing all the kindness it 
enjoins. . . . Our English burial service is the most impressive thing to 
be found in any religion: it is framed on the character of the people, and 
preserves it... . As for philosophy, if our philosophy tell us anything 
which shocks, or troubles, or perplexes our humanity, let us doubt it.” 


I well remember one evening when we were Landor’s guests-—we 
were on our way to stay with Kenyon at Wimbledon, and stopped at 
Bath on purpose to take the latest news of him to our common 
friend—the conversation turned upon Shakespeare and Milton. 
My husband, with whom I utterly disagreed on this point, placed 
Milton on an equal footing with the many-sided Shakespeare. He 
tried to tease me by saying that my sex were angry with the author 
of ‘ Paradise Lost’ for describing our mother Eve as “of outward 
form elaborate, of inward less exact.” We pursued our subject 
half in joke, half seriously. Landor remarked that “ Milton is 
among the least witty of mankind, and seldom attempts a witticism 
unless he is angry.” While we were talking on in the desultory 
way that people do talk, I opened a volume of the ‘ Imaginary 
Conversations,’ and read aloud now and again a favourite passage 
touching on the matter in hand, and, as I hoped, the fountain depths 
of memory were stirred, and Landor flashed out many an old thought 
-—precious gems all of them—in the trickery of a new setting. 
Alas, that I do not remember the spoken words, but must quote the 
marked passages of long ago. 


“Yes,” says Landor, “Shakespeare may have borrowed from others, 
but he was more original than the originals. He breathed upon dead 
bodies and brought them into life. A rib of Shakespeare would have 
made a Milton.” 


That is a fine passage where Landor, in a conversation between 
“ Southey and Porson,” makes the former say : 


“There is as great a difference between Shakespeare and Bacon, as 
between an American forest and a London timber-yard. In the timber- 
yard the materials are sawed, and squared, and set across; in the forest 
we have the natural form of the tree, all its growth, all its branches, all 
the mosses that grow upon it, all the birds and insects that inhabit it ; 
now deep shadows absorbing the whole wilderness, now untroubled 
skies, now terrific thunderstorms; everywhere multiformity, everywhere 
immensity.’ 
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Talking of French criticism of our great’ poets, Landor amused us 
much by repeating the remark that “ Voltaire stuck to Milton and 
Shakespeare as a woodpecker does to an old forest tree, only for the 
purpose of picking out what was rotten.” 

It was characteristic of Landor that after his arrows of wit had 
sped with unerring aim, he would unbend the bow, tossing Solomon 
and all his wisdom to the winds; and then he would talk the veriest 
nonsense with the youngest of us, but better still with Pomero, who, 
in the absence of children—always dearly loved by. Landor—was 
literally his playmate. 

When the explosive episode of fun and frolic between the noisy 
dog and his not less noisy master had ended—much to the relief of 
our nerves—we talked, I remember, that evening of Louis Napoleon. 
Landor had known him well in the Gore House days, and I noticed 
had formed a higher estimate of his intellect than was usual with 
those who knew him in the time of his exile. Landor said Prince 
Louis had fits of moody abstraction that were very peculiar, At 
one time he had the habit of frequenting a tailor’s shop in Regent 
Street, where, half leaning against the door, he would gaze in silence 
for hours together on the ceaseless moving crowd that passed before 
him. 

Landor told us that the prince had presented to him his volume on 
military tactics, writing on the fly-leaf some very high-flown compli- 
ments to “ Walter Savage Landor, the most eloquent, and one of 
the noblest friends of liberty,” ete. ‘This volume I returned to 
him in 1849,” said Landor, “as an expression of my indignation 
on hearing that President Louis Napoleon had sent French troops to 
occupy Rome.” 

Landor’s fondness for children was very genuine ; in nearly all his 
letters to us there is some reference to our little boys. In one to 


my husband—as usual undated, but which belongs to 1853—he 
writes : 


“My DEAR CrossE,—Your letter followed me from Bath to Warwick, 
and from Warwick to Knowles Lodge, where I am now on a visit to my 
brother’s widow. In five or six days I shall be at Cheltenham, where I 
expect Boxall to be with me to finish my portrait. The earliest day after 
I shall be most happy to visit my friends at (Fyne Court) Broomfield. 
Your letter is indeed most interesting to me. Never did any man deserve 
more happiness than you do, nor is there any one on earth who has a 
fairer chance of it for many years tocome. A gentle heart is the highest 
recompense of virtue, and you have found it. . . . I am not too old to be 
playfellow to your little boy, but I suspect he will look at me with more 
gravity than I at him. Two years hence we shall be nearer of a 
match... .” 
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In another and later letter he writes again more fully and kindly 
about my young family. There was a touch of deep pathos in the 
sympathy expressed towards me in my “ delightful home,” and with 
my “ pleasant companions,” coming as it did from the solitary old 
man—himself so painfully separated from all his own belongings. 
The letter ends thus: 


“ Alas! having now entered my eightieth year I cannot indulge the 
hope of entering your hospitable house again for several months. I have 
never gone further than two hundred yards from the house. And now 
the loss of my sister, my oldest and dearest friend, has deprived me of 
sleep and digestion.” 


Happily our dear old friend recovered both health and spirits ; 
his constitution was wonderfully elastic, and at intervals during the 
next year or two his conversation, as I remember it, had flashes from 
his best days, and even his pen was not idle. Landor sent me the 
following lines in one of his latest letters, but I am not aware 
whether they were written then or at an earlier date. 


“There are few on whom fortune in one form or other, 
So various and numberless—never hath smiled, 
One fountain the sands of the desert may smother, 
Another shall rise ’mid the rocks of the wild! 


We leave the bright lotes that floats on our river, 

And the narrow green margin, where youth hath reposed ; 
Fate drives us—we sigh, but sigh vainly that ever 

Our eyes in a slumber less sweet should be closed. 


But while it comes over us, let us assemble 
What once were not visions, but visions are now, 
Now love shall not torture, now hope shall not tremble, 
And the last leaf of myrtle still clings to the brow.” 


In 1856, to Landor’s great regret, he lost his faithful pet and 
companion of many years. Poor Pomero died and was buried 
beneath the spring flowers in the garden. There is a passage from 
a letter of Landor’s which appears in his biography, very charac- 
teristic of the kindly nature of the turbulent, irascible, lion-hearted 
man. He writes :— 


“The cat lies day and night upon Pomero's grave, and I will not 
disturb her, kind creature, though I went to plant some violets upon it.” 


To my shame I confess that Pomero’s noisy barking had been 
very disturbing and annoying to me at times, when rational conver- 
sation seemed preferable to his obstreperous play. But shall never 
forget my first visit to the little drawing-room in Rivers Street after 
Pomero’s death, the very silence of the room fell upon me like a 
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reproach. And the sight of the old man himself in his loneliness, 
sitting so still and quiet in his armchair, without even the distraction 
of his noisy little friend, was infinitely pathetic! In repose Landor’s 
countenance showed at best the habitually lofty nature of his 
thoughts, the sweetness and noble refinement of his soul. In re- 
calling our old friend as I saw him then, in the last fading gleam 
of the summer evening, I am irresistibly reminded of Landor’s own 
often quoted and exquisite valedictory lines, the motto of his last 
book. 


“T stxpve with none, for none was worth the strife, 
Nature I loved, and next to Nature—Art. 
I warmed both hands before the fire of life, 
It sinks, and I am ready to depart.” 
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Sish as Sood. 


“An yes, we all eat and drink more than what is good for us: 
these are sins of the time for which, when we commit them, 
we must suffer.” Such were the words addressed once upon a 
time to a prosperous Edinburgh citizen addicted to the pleasures 
of the table, by Dr. Allison, a wise physician, philanthropist, and 
philosopher, who, much to the benefit of his fellow-townsmen, 
flourished in the modern Athens some years ago. 

“T have frequent occasion to say so,” continued the doctor, 
“and I would recommend you to abstain from the tempting 
wares of the butcher and substitute fish on two, or even three 
days of the seven, if you have sufficient moral courage to do so.” 

The gentleman referred to, adopting the advice of the celebrated 
physician, abstained on two days of each week from the contents 
of the flesh-pots, and on those days looked not on the roasts and 
boils that, previous to his consultation with the doctor, had formed 
the chief items of his daily food; and, as he told his friends, he 
felt all the better for having done so. “TI find,” he said, “I have 
attained a more alert bearing, and I have a clearer head, as well 
as a lighter body, than I felt myself possessed of twelve months 
ago.” 

As we are often told the “ national disease” of our country is 
dyspepsia—indigestion being always among us in one or other of 
its many distressing forms; it is affirmed that, to a considerable 
extent, “direful dyspepsia”—resulting, as a rule, from over- 


indulgence in the pleasures of the table—might be largely pre- 


vented by that degree of abstinence which Dr. Allison often felt 
it his duty to advise ; and to such persons as will not take time to 
live temperately, one or more fish days in each week is certain 
to become a necessity, if they wish to enjoy their lives. 

Although a Presbyterian, the merchant referred to felt, after 
he had revised his dietary table, constrained to admit that some 
of the sumptuary laws of other churches were worth following, 
and, knowing the good that had accrued to himself from doing so, 
recommended his friends to abstain from butcher’s meat on at least 
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one day of the week. Church authorities, who aforetime ordained 
frequent fasts, he came to believe, had probably ensured by doing 
so better health to those over whom they possessed influence, 
than in other circumstances they might have enjoyed. 

Patriotic Sir John Sinclair, who in his time did so much for 
Scotland and the Scots, and whose influence was felt throughout 
the country for many years after his death, was wont, at a time 
when food in stern and wild Caledonia was much less plentiful as 
also far less varied than it is to-day, to tell the inhabitants of his 
own county (Caithness) that, with their bounteous supplies of 
oatmeal and fish, they might live and grow fat without much 
butcher’s meat, and become giants in strength and Methuselahs 
in age. ‘ Moreover,’ that gentleman used to say, “I know many 
wealthy families who on one day of each week eat neither beef 
nor mutton—that occurs during Lent ; some people indeed are so 
austere as to live chiefly on fish during the whole forty days.” 

Sir John was evidently of opinion that fast days ought to be 
made compulsory—in other words be relegated to the domain of 
political economy—an opinion of at least one of his accomplished 
daughters, who recommended to her friends frugality in the 
eating of beef and mutton; but, to her well-meant advice to 
institute frequent fish or bread days, many persons in their 
unreason would reply, “Oh, that is a popish practice which we 
decline to follow.” It is astonishing to learn that there are 
many people who will not follow a wholesome rule, “ because it 
savours of Rome, you know.” . To name the season of Lent in 
connection with the eating of fish is by ultra Presbyterian families 
deemed insulting. “Fish days” are happily, however, becoming 
more generally recognised not in what may be termed a church 
aspect, but because a pronounced change of diet, even on one day 
of the seven, plays a beneficent part in the economy of human 
life. Men, and women also, have however become so wedded to 
the use and wont of their daily habits of indulgence in mutton, 
beef or poultry, as not to be easily moved to consider infractions 
of the laws of dietetic morality. 

Regarding the properties of fish as food, the general public have 
much to learn. It is passing strange, for instance, that the 
majority of the working classes—“ the masses,” that is to say—fre- 
quently display repugnance to a diet of fish. They may be pleased 
at having a bloater for breakfast, or they may supplement their 
Sunday afternoon tea with two pennyworth of shrimps or winkles, 
but not many of them go beyond that ; though enormous numbers 
of the smaller crustaceans and mollusca find ready buyers among 
the masses who live in London, Manchester, and other large 
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cities; but if Bill Jones the bricklayer were to be asked by “ the 
missus” to eat a fat and tastily stewed mackarel for dinner, he 
in all probability would reject the proposition with scorn, 
preferring most likely a meal of bread and cheese with the 
accompaniment of a pint of beer to wash it down. It is recorded 
in a London police-court that one Dick Robinson was so incensed 
against his economical wife for daring to set before him, for his 
Sunday dinner, a pie made of fish, that he blacked the poor 
woman’s eyes—at a cost to himself of forty shillings, the 
magistrate expressing a doubt as to whether or not he should 
inflict upon him a sentence of imprisonment. 

Such people, if they ever eat fish, only do so when the desire, as 
the saying goes, “ comes up their own backs,” of which propensity 
abundant evidence might be adduced. Of this antipathy, indeed, 
some forcible illustrations can be offered. Upon the occasion of 
the inhabitants of a large manufacturing town being, through bad 
trade, in sore straits for food, a body of charitable persons opened 
a couple of shops for the sale of fish at very cheap rates—at cost 
price in fact, and in some instances even under cost. It was found, 
however, that the “working men” of that place did not take 
kindly to fish dinners, nor did their wives; and for long after- 
wards the women spoke of salt cod and pickled mackarel as 
“charity food.” It is proper, however, to mention that some 
other schemes for the sale of fish in populous towns at cheap rates 
during periods of distress, proved more acceptable. At Spitalfields, 
for instance, during a period of deep depression in trade, when 
thousands were hungry and money scarce, half a million mackarel 
were purchased in the course of a few days by grateful silk 
weavers and others glad to obtain such excellent food. 

At Sheffield, in the course of a similar period of trade slackness, 
over two hundred tons of salted codfish and several hundred 
thousand herrings were speedily bought up by the hungry people ; 
but when the days of distress, and they lasted long, were over, 
and the people again became able to purchase “ butcher’s meat,” a 
mechanic’s wife observed that, “had the men not been about 
starving, they wouldn’t most likely have put a mouth on such 
food, because there was no strength in it.” 

From the earliest of days, probably before the miraculous draughts, 
fish has played an important part in the commissariat of such 
nations as can conveniently obtain a supply ; but much that has 
been said in former times, and is now being repeated, about the 
great value of fish as food, must be accepted with the proverbial 
grain of salt ; the value of fish in relation to diet being one of the 
many matters on which doctors differ. There are those who say we 
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cannot eat too much fish, and with the aid of bread live healthily 
on such food. Others, again, maintain that “ man cannot live by 
fish alone,” and it will probably be found by all who have courage 
to try the experiment of living on fish only—of course with an 
accompaniment of bread or potatoes—that there will speedily arise 
a longing for a slice of roast mutton or a liberal portion of a juicy 
beefsteak. 

Sir Walter Scott held a pronounced opinion as to the in- 
sufficiency of a meal composed of fish only. “Yes,” he said, 
speaking to Mr. Scrope, the famous fisher and deer-stalker, about 
the virtues of a Tweed kettle of salmon, “it is good, excellent 
indeed, but seldom satisfying: it always seems to me that it is 
the flour scones that produce ‘the fair round belly,’ not the 
salmon; at any rate, in brief time I feel quite ready for my hare 
soup and my slice of Cheviot mutton.” Sir Walter’s friend, the 
Ettrick shepherd, entertained a similar opinion. “It is a pleasure 
to catch a few trout, but a penance to eat them,” said Hogg to 
Mr., afterwards Dr., Robert Chambers, at one of the celebrated 
Edinburgh Candlemaker Row festivals, where the shepherd posed 
as the hero of the banquet. 

The opinion of a Tweedside farmer’s wife was upon one occasion 
neatly expressed: “I do wish,” she said, “my husband would stop 
catching these par, it takes all the fat in the house to fry them.” 
The well-known Tibbie Shiels at St. Mary’s Loch entertained a 
similar view to that of the farmer’s wife. “Troot need far ower 
muckle kitchen, an’ I dinna care muckle aboot frying them, ye 
suid tak’ them hame wi’ ye,” said Tibbie on one occasion to young 
Robert Chambers. 

As a result of personal experience, I may state that some years 
since I lived for a period of forty days, so far as what is called 
solid food is concerned, solely on fish, with, of course, the addition 
of bread (no potatoes were eaten during the period) ; but I cannot 
recommend that mode of living. I discovered, before the forty 
days had expired, that fish was not the staff of life. 

In the course of my experiment, I not only lost flesh but also 
energy, nor did I feel my head clearer or my thoughts and 
feelings more alert than when subsisting on more varied food. 
Whilst living upon fish only, one feels “a want,” a craving for 
“something you don’t know what ”—that is to say, you cannot 
give a name to your desires ; nor does the feeling wear off as you 
continue the dietary ; at all events, in my case “ custom came not 
to the rescue;” so, after forty days had expired, I returned 
to the flesh-pots, not all at once though, being convinced that 
caution was necessary. 
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One popular fallacy in connection with fish may be noticed, 
namely the oft-repeated assertion that the eating of that par- 
ticular food increases brain-power! No one who has studied the 
subject can possibly believe the assertion. A man might eat a 
huge portion of fish every day of his life, and on the day of his 
death, if the quantity of phosphorus (the brain invigorator) con- 
sumed were to become visible, it would not amount to more 
than might probably suffice to tip a couple of lucifer matches. 
Communities have existed that lived almost solely on fish, but 
these Ichthyophagists were certainly not famous for intellectual 
attainments. Nor are our fisher villages, in many of which 
much fish is presumably consumed, the seats of any great amount 
of brain-power. None of our fisher-folks are remarkable for genius, 
or even for what is called common sense; their views of life and 
its responsibilities being shrouded in a haze of superstition, which 
they lack sufficient strength of mind to see through. 

No fishing community, so far as is known to the writer, has 
given to the world a great man. Men of mark—poets, preachers, 
lawyers, warriors, philosophers, and physicians—have emanated, in 
Scotland at any rate, from all classes except the fishing class. 
An eminent Scottish medical practitioner, on being asked why it 
is that fisher-folks are so barren of intellect, at once replied 
that it was “ because of their being so much intermarried.” The 
business of fishing is hereditary in Scotland, so that, as a rule, 
sons succeed their fathers in the boats. Old Davis Cowie, at one 
time a well-known Banffshire fisherman, on being asked if any 
man of his neighbourhood had ever brought up a son to be a 
minister—* Man,” replied David, “ there’s no one o’ the fisher- 
laddies here aboot that would mak’ a decent precentor, far less a 
minister. Na, na, aince a fisher, ay a fisher.” 

Upon one occasion, when some friends were praising fish to 
Douglas Jerrold as the finest possible food for intellectual people, 
“Yes,” said the wit, “I have been a guest within these few 
weeks at thirteen whitebait dinners, and see here (showing a 
packet of MS.)—that has just been rejected by a friendly editor, 
who says it is not up to my mark. What do you say to 
that?” 

Returning to the fisher-folk, it is a fact that as much good fish 
as would provide a meal for half-a-dozen families is frequently 
thrown upon the dust-heap at the conclusion of every voyage 
made by “ the men” of the various fishing villages: The notable 
wife of a well-known Scottish minister, who had a pulpit in the 
county of Fife, used on occasion to collect the despised food 
(good-sized codlings and some kinds of fleuks), and from such 
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waste was able to confection dishes so palatable as quite to 
surprise the women who had rejected the fish. The minister 
himself insisted that his family—by way of setting an example to 
his parishioners, mostly of the fisher class, who were inclined, as 
he thought, to riotous living—should eat fish only on four days of 
the week. The excellent man thought his experiment a great 
success, but his very sensible wife told some of her friends that, 
for the sake of her daughters (fearing their health might become 
affected), a good sizable beefsteak or a dish of curried rabbits 
were on two of the fish days secretly served for luncheon; and 
it was hinted that the minister himself, on the occasion of his 
frequent visits to Edinburgh, was seen to consume, in one of the 
famous Princes Street restaurants, well-filled helpings from the 
joint “ on cut.” 

The truth as to its food value lies between the controversialists. 
Taking the fruit of the sea as it has been analysed by economists 
and chemists, we are compelled to believe that fish of every kind 
contains a much larger proportion of water than the flesh of 
oxen or sheep, while it has to be said of fish generally, that 
their nutritive powers considerably exceed their heat-giving 
properties. 

A feature of fishery economy may now be referred to that 
usually escapes notice—it is that during Lent a considerable 
proportion of our most valuable food fishes are engaged in 
spawning, and in consequence not in fit condition for food, 
all their fat and flesh-forming qualities being then requisitioned 
for the development of their milts and roes. Yet such fish, it is 
pitiful to see, are constantly being caught and sent to market; 
to look at them ought to ensure their condemnation, they are so 
lank and out of condition. But appearances do not matter, seeing 
it is profitable to capture them. In answer to a question put to 
him by the writer, a fisherman frankly replied, “‘ We get about as 
much for the milts and roes of spawning codfish as we would get if 
the amimal was in its best condition.” That answer was probably 
correct. All who like to examine the contents of a fishmonger’s 
shop in the earlier months of the year will observe large masses 
of milt and roe in process of being sold. ‘‘ Only to think of the 
seven million eggs of a single codfish being offered for sale at 
the rate of fourpence a pound weight is enough to send a fishery 
inspector to a lunatic asylum; but what can we do?” These 
words of Frank Buckland, for it was he who spoke them, may 
well be echoed. 

“What can we do? seeing that it has not yet been found 
practicable to formulate a close season for big sea-fish, one or 
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other variety of these minor monsters of the deep being always 
busily engaged in multiplying its kind.” 

There is one fish, it is the most abundant of all British fishes, 
that man very seldom partakes of in perfection—that fish is 
the herring, which can only, as a rule, be caught whenit is about 
to spawn (or almost immediately after it has done so). At that 
time, however, it is nearly devoid of flesh, its spawning matter 
being most in evidence. Many millions of these fish are annually 
caught, chiefly for the purpose of being “cured,” and it is a merit 
of the business of capture that the herrings, when barrelled and 
offered for sale, should bear the official brand denoting that the 
fish within are “full” of milt or roe. It has been computed that 
as many as 2,500,000,000 of herrings are annually landed in the 
United Kingdom. “ Potatoes and herring,” the fish being boiled 
on the top of the potatoes, was at one period in the nature of a 
national dish among the humbler Scottish people, especially in 
the rural districts of Scotland. A vast number of sprats and 
pilchards (both members of the herring family) are also captured 
every year, most of the pilchards being cured for exportation to 
Italy. The “Pope and pilchards” is a favourite toast in the 
Cornwall fishing villages. Next to the herring the haddock is 
probably our most abundant fish; in 1890 there were caught 
11,640,292 cwt. of these fish, ranging from four ounces to four 
pounds. Codfish and other members of the Gadide family are 
also very plentiful, and many of them attain great size. 

It has been computed that the national commissariat is annually 
aided by a contribution from the sea of 2,000,000,000 Ibs. of fish, 
and of that quantity London is estimated to require 400 tons per 
diem for behoof of its own population and the strangers residing 
within its gates ; but that enormous quantity admits of only a little 
over one pound weight every week for every unit of the population. 

In old times, harking back for a few hundred years, the fish 
served during Lent was mostly salted, and usually cooked in pies. 
Stores of dried fish were, at the time indicated, laid in at a given 
season, to be eaten on fast days in all well-to-do households. 
Variety in such Lenten fare was of course not lacking, but the 
catching apparatus of the period being limited, it was not sufficient 
to admit of the capture of such abundant supplies of fresh fish as 
would satisfy the public appetite, hence, salting and drying were 
always in progress, so that fishmongers of the period might be 
prepared to meet the demands of their customers for fast-day food ; 
and, as in many of the great houses there were three fish-eating 
days in every week—much to the disgust of their flesh-loving 
retainers—large supplies were of course required. In the 
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residence of the Bishop of Hereford fast-day bills of fare included 
hake and conger eels, as also salmon, carp, and herrings. 

In these days, when fishmongers are reputed to be making 
fortunes, it is instructive to read that in the reign of Edward L., 
it was decreed that dealers in fish should not be permitted 
to make a larger profit than one penny on each shilling’s 
worth sold. Not only was there a rule laid down as to rates 
of profit, but the prices at which fish should be sold were 
peremptorily fixed. The cost of soles was ordained to be three- 
pence per dozen, turbot were not to be charged more than 
sixpence each, twopence a gallon being set down as the price of 
“ Mine oyster.” 

These figures were for fresh fish ; and no fish were allowed to 
be sold that had been caught for a longer period than one day. 
Sixpence was doubtless a considerable sum in the time of 
Edward I., but turbot to-day bring pieces of gold to those having 
them to sell. 

Whilst parading the “Pontoon” at Great Grimsby three or 
four years ago, the writer of these notes saw turbot changing 
hands at more than a sovereign each. What would be charged 
for these fish in the shop of a fashionable fishmonger in the West 
End of London, who can say? Probably not less than “‘ Two ten 
a fish, and not dear, sir, I assure you, at the money,” as any one 
venturing to express surprise would be promptly told by Mr. 
Hakeling, the proprietor of a shop, who was so fortunate one day 
as to be able to give one of Her Majesty’s Cabinet Ministers an 
excellent lesson in political economy. “You see, my lord,” he 
said, “when five gentlemen each desire to have a turbot for 
dinner, and I have only three of these fish to sell, I make the 
price. But when, as it sometimes happens, I have half-a-dozen in 
the shop, and orders for three only are booked, why then, you see, 
my lord, it is different.” So it is with salmon, when they become 
plentiful in midsummer the price falls to a fifth of what is 
charged in spring-time. 

The fishmongers of London, by the time the next reign 
commenced, had become a body of much commercial importance— 
a flourishing guild, in fact—their trade being guarded with great 
care and jealousy: none but members of the corporation being 
permitted to deal in the harvest of the sea. 

The fish consumption of many of the greater English families, 
at the time alluded to, was very large, necessitating the giving 
of big orders to the tradespeople for their winter and spring 
supplies of fish, The dependents of the aristocracy and of 
wealthy families are reputed on one occasion to have become 
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heartily tired of their Lenten fare, and delighted, when the 
chance occurred, to sit down to a haunch of venison or a fat 
capon. Fish at the time referred to was frequently brought to 
table in pies of capacious dimensions, and several old cookery 
books contain recipes for making them. The rule apparently in 
those days was to deal in dishes of gigantic dimensions, especially 
when the contents were composed of “cured fish.” The finesse of 
fish-cookery as practised by modern cooks does not seem to have 
been discovered three or four centuries ago. 

We read of the “ monks of old” being adepts in the arts of fish 
cookery; and it is to the monks of Melrose we are said to be 
indebted for the savoury “Tweed Kettle” of “Salmon-Collops.” 
Another mode of serving fish long ago consisted in “the cooking 
of many kinds in the same pot,” so that distinctive flavour was 
abolished. The chief favourite among the fresh-water fishes 
during the reign of Edward I., and long after his reign, was the 
pike, which obtained a place of honour at all banquets, and even 
to-day there are persons who delight in this fish. A hotel-keeper 
of the old coaching days in Kinross used to serve pike with much 
liberality. 

“T would rather have a couple of your Lochleven trout to 
breakfast,” said one of his guests. 

“A couple, sir?” replied the innkeeper. ‘You are probably 
eating a couple of dozens; that pike lived on our trout, and 
should be good for food.” 

Pike to be palatable must be carefully cooked. “Yes; it is 
costly to cook,” replied a modern chef to a recent anxious inquirer. 
“JT stuff it with chopped oysters and pounded anchovy and, after 
baking it, serve with port wine sauce.” 

The majority of fresh-water fishes are really not worth cooking, 
as has been already hinted, they require too much butter or other 
fat to be expended in the process of preparation. Small fish 
should, as a rule, be fried ; perch and the carp family can be con- 
verted into a souchet, and so be made palatable; Lochleven trout, 
“the shapely pounders of that classic water,” are much prized, 
while all trouts that touch the salt of the sea are worth sending to 
table. ‘“Spatch-cocked” eels are not to be lightly turned from, 
and stewed, the same fish is worthy of attention, nor even when 
baked in a pie should the eel be rejected. In some countries, as 
in Japan, the eel forms a considerable factor in the food supply 
of the people. Among the Japs the art of eel-cooking is well 
understood, and gives employment to a large number of persons, 
each performing a part in the preparation of the fish. At 
Comacchio, where the growing of eels has for centuries been 
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a business, there may be visited a great kitchen where tons of eels 
are annually roasted or prepared in other modes, to be disposed of 
in Italy as fast-day food. 

When sent to the dining-room nowadays, fish is not seen by the 
assembled guests, who are helped from a sideboard. Forty years 
ago that mode of dealing with fish was unknown, and the cooks 
then underwent many a pang lest their turbot or cod’s-head and 
shoulders should break in the “dishing.” The turbot, when large, 
required a kettle of large dimensions to ensure its coming to table 
in the desired shapely fashion and, of course, with its fins intact: 
now that fish may be cut in pieces, and be boiled in any pan to suit 
the convenience of the cook. The fins of the turbot are the much- 
loved dainty of the epicure; so that these be not tampered with, 
it is of small moment how the fish looks, as the guests do not see 
it. This aldermanic fish is at its best when “plain boiled ;” so 
also is the codfish. The haddock, although not fashionable, is 
excellent. Whilst showing the writer over his museum of 
economic fish culture at South Kensington some years ago, 
Mr. Frank Buckland passed a eulogium on the “delicious 
haddock,” saying that he was glad to see that it was much 
appreciated in all parts of Scotland; “as breakfast delicacies,” he 
concluded, ‘‘ I know nothing that is superior in the way of fish to 
the Finnan or Rizzar’d haddie.” 

The machinery of fish capture now constantly at work on the 
harvest of the sea presents a wonderful contrast to that which 
sufficed in the far back Lenten days to which reference has been 
made. There now floats on the waters which surround our island 
home an excellent fleet of well-manned ships and vessels of many 
sizes, engaged day by day in the ancient and honourable avocation 
of fishing. On the storm-tossed waves of the great North Sea 
England has also thousands of men bringing daily to our shores 
the prime fish which are found there in such vast abundance that 
no draughts, however miraculous they may be, affect the supplies. 

Two or three centuries ago the demands of Lent were largely 
supplied from fish-ponds and stews. Most of the great houses in 
our English counties were in possession of home fishery resources, 
whilst similar places existed as an adjunct of monastic establish- 
ments, of which remains may still be seen. But as a matter of 
course the sea then, as it does to-day, afforded the chief source of 
supply so far as the wants of those who had access to it were 
concerned ; freshly caught fish, however, were only sold in limited 
quantities for want of the machinery of distribution. To-day a 
salmon taken in the far north of Scotland may be seen laid out in 
all its silvery beauty on the marble slab of a London fishmonger’s 
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shop within some eighteen hours of its capture, whilst turbot and 
codfish, sold on the Pontoon of Great Grimsby (the piscatorial 
house of the German Ocean) at breakfast-time, can be in London 
before the dinner-hour. Hundreds of living codfish are always 
kept in cages in Grimsby Harbour to await the demands of 
dealers. 

It is not a little curious, to say the least of the circumstance, that 
the supply of all kinds of fish seems to grow with the increasing 
demand. Were our waters less populous three or four centuries 
ago than they are to-day, when positively enormous hauls of fine 
fishes are hourly being captured? The same feature of increasing 
supplies marks the harvest of the heather. Grouse, as the 
years roll on, become more and more plentiful: “the more that are 
shot the more there are to shoot.” In all probability a hundred 
birds are shot to-day for the tens that were killed sixty years ago, 
and yet sixty years since the bird of the heather had a more 
extended home. Shoals of several kinds of fish in some localities 
become in course of time exhausted from continuous fishing, 
but other shoals in other places of the sea are growing in 
number, and these, when discovered, take the place of those that are 
in process of being depopulated ; and thus the harvest of the sea 
is not lessening in importance, but is annually increasing in bulk 
and value. 

Times have greatly changed since the days of Edward I., and fish 
days are optional. In olden times the observance of fasts was 
peremptorily ordained and rigorously maintained, but in time it 
became a work of difficulty to exact obedience to such sumptuary 
laws in London; the “forbidden flesh meats were too delightful,” 
and the offered fish soon began to pall on the appetite. But laws 
continued to be enacted and penalties to be exacted in order to the 
observance of the fasts. Political exigencies were made to fit in: 
“Tf fish was not consumed in larger quantities, there would then 
be no work for the fishers; and that being so, fishermen would 
decrease in number, and then—how would sailors for the king’s 
Navy be got?” To-day the Queen’s Navy has no difficulty in 
obtaining men, nor do our hardy fishers care to exchange their 
boats for warships. Fishing is a profitable occupation—the sea 
is vast, no seed nor manure is required to force the great harvest, 
which brings to the fish captors at first hand a sum of six millions 
sterling, and ia all probability costs the consumers thrice that sum. 
No toll is exacted for leave to fish, no rent is required for permission 
to gather the harvest of the sea; the teeming waters of the mighty 
deep are free to all who choose to cast their lines or nets into them. 











Remember ! 


FROM THE FRENCH OF ALFRED DE MUSSET. 


Remember, when the Dawn sets open wide 
Her bright enchanted palace to the Sun; 
Remember, when the Night, the pensive-eyed, 
Comes dreaming under veils all silver-spun ; 
When thy bosom beats high with a pleasure supreme, 
When the twilight allures thee to brood and to dream ; 
Hark! the forest profound 
Has a voice in its sound— 
“ Remember ! ” 


Remember me, when fate has drawn our ways 
Afar, for evermore afar apart; 
When sorrow, exile, and the flight of days 


Have withered like a flower this breaking heart. 


O forget not our parting, my love and its tears! 
Love laughs at the malice of space and of years! 
While my bosom shall beat 
Will its pulses repeat— 
“Remember!” 


Remember me, when, nevermore distrest, 
This heart of mine shall slumber in the tomb; 
Remember, when above its house of rest 
Softly a solitary flower shall bloom. 
Thou wilt see me no more, but my spirit shall be, 
Like a sister beloved, forever with thee. 
When the midnight is nigh 
Thou shalt hear a voice sigh— 
“ Remember!” 
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Richard Sefferies. 


Ir has been remarked by De Quincey, with profound psychological 
insight, that the thought of death is especially affecting in the 
summer, and that “any particular death haunts the mind more 
obstinately and besiegingly in that season,” the “tropical re- 
dundancy of life” suggesting by very contrast the “ frozen sterilities 
of the grave.” True in general, this saying finds a peculiar and 
pathetic illustration in the case of Richard Jefferies, whose untimely 
death can scarcely fail to be associated and contrasted, in the minds 
of those who love his personality and writings, with that ‘ Pageant 
of Summer’ which he so wonderfully and feelingly depicted. For 
Jefferies, above all other writers, was the high-priest of Summer ; his 
warm, sensuous, southern nature breathed intense reverence for the 
“alchemic, intangible, mysterious power, which cannot be supplied 
in any other form but the sun’s rays.” Who else could have 
described, as he has described, the glare, the glamour, the 
multitudinous hum, the immense prodigality of a high summer 
noon? The“ great sun burning in the heaven” is the burden and 
inspiration not only of the impassioned ‘Story of my Heart,’ but 
of all the most imaginative outpourings of his fervent spirit, which 
was destined too soon, alas! to be quenched in that wintry darkness 
which it so surely and instinctively foreboded. 

This lavish ardour of temperament, which regarded every form of 
asceticism as “ the vilest blasphemy,” and, in its insatiable yearning 
for a full, rich life, chafed against the niggardliness of time and 
destiny, must be kept well in view by all readers who would under- 
stand the significance of Jefferies’ career. It is this that especially 
differentiates him from those other “ poet-naturalists” to whom he 
is in some measure akin—from the stern self-contented simplicity 
of his predecessor, Thoreau, and from the masculine energy and 
robustness of his contemporary, Burroughs; we perceive in Jefferies’ 
personality, and in those essays by which his personality is most 
clearly expressed, a tender, pathetic, passionate, almost feminine 
craving for ideal beauty, for physical perfection, for an ampler 
“soul-life.” It is furthermore a noticeable fact that all his memor- 
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able work was produced within a compass of ten years, of which no 
less than six were years of increasing illness and debility. The 
pathos of this contrast between the ideal and the actual, between 
triumphant aspiration and crushing disappointment, has thus left 
a strong mark on his writings; he is at once confident and des- 
pondent—despondent in the undeniable failure of the present and 
the past, confident in the belief that the human race will hereafter 
realise the utmost dreams of his ambition. 

In this period of Jefferies’ mature work, which dates from the 
commencement of his residence at Surbiton, in 1877, to his death ten 
years later, two distinct phases are readily observable. He appears at 
first as the nature-student pure and simple, who by a long and loving 
apprenticeship has become absolutely familiar with all the phenomena 
and details of country life, and can reproduce them in language of 
exquisite clearness and flexibility. Nor is it any romantic and 
fanciful Arcadia that is depicted in his pages; for, though an idealist 
at heart, he is also, in these descriptive writings, one of the sternest 
and most uncompromising of realists, and gives us the dark no less 
than the bright features of his story with unremitting fidelity. 


“If I were a painter,” he says, in reference to the application of 
machinery to agriculture, “I should like to paint all this. For I think 
that the immense realism of the iron wheels makes the violet yet more 
lovely ; the more they try to drive out Nature with a fork, the more she 
returns, and the soul clings the stronger to the wild flowers. He who has 
got the sense of beauty in his eye can find it in things as they really are, 
and needs no stagey time of artificial pastorals to furnish him with a sham 
nature. Idealise to the full, but idealise the real, else the picture is a sham.” 


These words, though written in one of Jefferies’ later essays, are 
eminently applicable to the best efforts of his earlier style, which is 
as remarkable for its close fidelity to Nature as for its idyllic beauty 
of expression. 

The volumes which furnish the most notable instances of this side 
of Jefferies’ genius are perhaps the four by which he is at present 
very generally known—the ‘Gamekeeper at Home,’ the ‘ Amateur 
Poacher, ‘Wild Life in a Southern County,’ and ‘Round about 
a Great Estate,’ in all of which he manifests the same extraordinary 
knowledge of the fauna and flora of his native district, a knowledga 
based on an exceptionally keen habit of observation, and strengthened 
by a powerful memory and a diligent course of journal-keeping. 
But it is not only the wild denizens of field and forest that are the 
subjects of Jefferies’ study; he treats also in the fullest and most 
careful manner of almost every feature of agricultural life. In 
‘Hodge and his Masters’ we have a series of typical character- 
sketches of rustic society—the farmer, the gentleman farmer, the 
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bailiff, the squire, the parson, the curate, the banker, the lawyer, and 
all the rest of the worshipful company who look to Hodge for 
service and support; while ‘Green Ferne Farm,’ albeit worthless 
as a novel, contains some very valuable pictures of hay-making, 
nutting, gleaning, church-going, merry-making, and various rustic 
scenes. It seems a sad mistake on the part of certain critics to blame 
Jefferies for this perfectly reasonable and indeed necessary extension 
of his scope, on the ground that he “would have done well to leave 
Hodge and Hodge’s masters alone and keep to his beasts, and birds, 
and fishes.”* Jefferies’ wiser instinct prompted him to interpret 
the naturalist’s duty in a larger sense, and to paint the country as a 
whole in which Hodge and his masters and the beasts and the fishes 
had alike to play their part. In this same connection he remarks 
of Gilbert White, to a reprint of whose famous work he himself 
contributed a preface, that “it must ever be regretted that he did 
not leave a natural history of the people of his day. We should 
then have had a picture of England just before the beginning of 
our present era, and a wonderful difference it would have shown.” 
Future naturalists will not be able to lay any such omission to 
Jefferies’ charge, for in these books of his, as his biographer has 
truly observed, “the whole of the country life of the nineteenth 
century will be found displayed down to every detail.” 

That a permanent historical value will attach to writings of this 
kind can hardly be doubted; they will be studied, centuries hence, 
along with White’s Selborne and a few similar works, as a chronicle 
of natural history—a museum to which artists and scientists will 
repair for instruction and entertainment. I cannot, however, at all 
agree with those of Jefferies’ admirers who consider these volumes 
(to wit, the ‘Gamekeeper at Home,’ and the rest of the same class) 
to be his literary masterpieces, and who speak of them as exhibiting, 
in contrast with his later books, what they call his “simpler and 
better style:” I believe, with Mr. Walter Besant, that Jefferies’ 
word-pictures of the country life are “far from being the most 
considerable part of his work.” Certain advantages there are, beyond 
question, in the simple treatment of a clear, well-defined subject, the 
importance of which, so far as it goes, is universally recognised, and 
is not complicated by any admixture of religious mysticism or social 
controversy ; such writing is at once more popular and less perilous 
than that which Jefferies afterwards went on to attempt. But a 
man’s best and highest work is not necessarily that which is most 
successfully accomplished or most widely appreciated; nor is there 
anything at all conclusive in the fact that Jefferies’ earlier volumes 


* Views and Reviews, by W. E. Henley. 
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have a hundred readers where his later have ten—in the present state 
of “humane letters” such a verdict was inevitable, but it is none the 
less a verdict which posterity will some day rescind. 

Jefferies’ later style may perhaps be said to begin with ‘ Wood 
Magic,’ published in 1881, though no doubt isolated examples may 
be noticed here and there in much earlier essays. The “ poet- 
naturalist” here presents himself in a more difficult and ambitious 
character; for whereas hitherto the poet in Jefferies had been 
accessory and subordinate to the naturalist, the position is now 
reversed, and we find the poetical and imaginative element wielding 
complete supremacy over the merely descriptive and scientific. 


“He took the step,” says his biographer, “the vast step, across the 
chasm which separates the poetic from the vulgar mind, and began to 
clothe the real with the colours and glamour of the unreal; to write 
down the response of the soul to the phenomena of Nature; to interpret 
the voice of Nature speaking to the soul.” 


It should furthermore be noticed that, simultaneously with this 
advance in Jefferies’ Nature-worship, a deeper feeling on religious and 
social subjects is manifested in his writings, and that he now at last 
finds utterance for his own distinctive views on many questions of 
great ethical importance which had hitherto, perhaps of necessity, 
gone almost unmentioned by him. Some critics no doubt deplore 
this new departure, and if they could have had their way, would 
have sent Jefferies back, like Keats to his gallipots, to the less 
hazardous, and less controversial topic of birds and fishes ; I venture, 
on the contrary, to maintain that his very best and most memorable 
work is to be found in these imaginative and mystic essays of his 
later period, in the ‘ Pageant of Summer,’ in ‘ Hours of Spring,’ and 
above all in the wonderful and inimitable ‘Story of my Heart.’ 

I have already said that the key to Jefferies’ character is to be 
sought in his rich sensuous temperament, full of passionate yearning 
for physical no less than spiritual beauty. His creed may be 
summed up in his own words: “I believe in the human being, mind 
and flesh, form and soul;” he held it to be the sacred duty of every 
man and woman to cultivate by all the means in their power all 
possibilities of physical health, inasmuch as a deficiency in bodily 
vigour must inevitably warp and stunt the corresponding vigour of 
the soul. An idealist of this kind could hardly fail to resent and 
rebel against the sordid, heartless conditions of modern society, in 
which half the grace and joy of living are strangled in the wolfish 
struggle of competitive existence; and accordingly we find Jefferies 
aiming many a shaft of scathing anger at those class notions and 
institutions in which Respectability delights. He denounces the 
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application of the word “pauper” to any human being as “the 
greatest, the vilest, the most unpardonable crime that could be 
committed ;” charity organisation is similarly referred to as a 
“spurious, lying, false, and abominable mockery ;” while it is his 
deliberate opinion that “the more philanthropy is talked about, and 
especially scientific philanthropy, the more individual suffering there 
is.” He directly asserts that the earth produces a superabundance 
of good things for human sustenance, and that every human being 
has an inalienable birthright in these good things. 


“Why, then, have we not enough? Why do people die of starvation, or 
lead a miserable existence on the verge of it? Why have millions upon 
millions to toil from morning till evening just to gain a mere crust of 
bread? Because of the absolute lack of organisation by which such labour 
should produce its effect, the absolute lack of distribution, the absolute 
lack even of the very idea that such things are possible.” 


We are told by Mr. Besant that Jefferies “could never have 
called himself a Socialist, but he sympathised with that part of 
Socialism which claims for every man the full profit of the labour of 
his hands.” The distinction, however, seems scarcely to amount to 
a difference; and there are many indications in Jefferies’ later 
essays of his socialistic, or rather communistic, spirit—a spirit 
which is the more remarkable, because it developed itself quite 
spontaneously from his own personality, in direct opposition to all 
the associations and surroundings of his youth and manhood. The 
result was a strange mixture of conflicting moods and opinions, for in 
all the immediate matters of “ practical politics” Jefferies remained 
a moderate, or even in some degree conservative, thinker, while as 
regards his ideals of the changes impending in the future, he was 
heart and soul with the most advanced pioneers of social reform. 

An innate distrust of all the precepts of custom and tradition was 
one of Jefferies’ most noticeable characteristics; Thoreau himself 
was scarcely more contemptuous of conventional usages and 
restraints. “The longer people do one thing,” he says, “ the 
worse they do it, till in the end they cannot do it atall.” Not to 
learn, but to unlearn, is the true vocation of the scholar, “to 
unlearn the first ideas of history, of science, of social institutions, to 
unlearn one’s own life and purpose; to unlearn the old mcde of 
thought and way of arriving at things; to take off peel after peel, 
and so get by degrees slowly towards the truth.” He was of 
opinion that our whole mode of thought must be revolutionised 
before true progress is possible; “not while money, furniture, 
affected show, and the pageantry of wealth are the ambitions of 
the multitude can the multitude become ideal in form.” It is 
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precisely at this point that Jefferies’ intense pessimism as regards 
the failure of the past merges into a strong optimistic faith in man’s 
future capabilities, since the recognition of bygone error is an 
earnest of success to come. 


“ Full well aware that all has failed, yet side by side with the sadness of 
that knowledge, there lives on in me an unquenchable belief that there is 
yet something to be found, something real, something to give each 
separate personality sunshine and flowers in its existence now.” 


This insistence on an ideal humanity, as the visible goal by 
which all progress must be measured, made Jefferies dissent not 
only from the orthodox sociology but also from many of the 
accepted methods and conclusions of contemporary science. Science 
is useful, he maintains, only when ‘it is in conjunction with the 
human ideal,” and he boldly refuses to acknowledge the infallibility 
of such scientific axioms as the law of cause and effect and the “it 
must follow” of the logician ; “ however carefully the argument 
be built up,” he says, “even though apparently flawless, there is 
no such thing at present as ‘it must follow.’” He was, in short, an 
idealist and mystic far more than a man of science; and the 
leading notion in his philosophy of Nature is the concept of that 
almost inexpressible state of existence, beyond immortality, higher 
than deity, which he designates “soul-life.”” We call this 
mysticism ; but it must not be forgotten that it is the mysticism of 
no mere visionary of the study or the cloister, but of one of the 
keenest and most painstaking observers that ever set eyes on 
Nature; a mysticism which, as Jefferies himself asserts, is based not 
on the imaginary, but the real. “From standing face to face so 
long with the real earth, the real sun, and the real sea, I am firmly 
convinced that there is an immense range of thought quite 
unknown to us yet.” The passages in the ‘Story of my Heart,’ 
where he seems to be dimly groping his way on the very confines of 
this spiritual dreamland, and striving to express in words ideas 
which he knows can only .be apprehended by the emotions, are 
among the most moving and impressive in recent literature; none 
but Jefferies could have written them, so rich are they in their 
confident anticipation of future intellectual discoveries, so tenderly 
pathetic in the sadness of their personal retrospect. 

But if the chief merits of Jefferies as a thinker are comprised in 
the essentially human aspect of his philosophy, it is in connection 
with this same topic that we have to note his chief shortcomings. 
Admirable as is the manner in which he exalts the human ideal as 
the crown of all culture, he not only goes too far, but weakens the 
force of his own contention, when he isolates human kind from the 
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rest of Nature as something wholly unrelated and apart. “There is 
nothing human,” he says, “in any living animal. All Nature, the 
universe as far as we can see, is anti-, or ultra-human, outside, it 
has no connection with man.” He thus places himself in direct 
antagonism to the general tendency of contemporary ethics no less 
than of contemporary science, being compelled to assert dogmatic- 
ally on the one hand, that “nothing is evolved; there is no 
evolution any more than there is design in Nature,” and on the 
other to stand aloof from that most beneficent and, in the truest 
sense, humanising spirit which more and more is leading us to 
regard mankind as sharers in a universal brotherhood of all living 
things. And there is this obvious difficulty ; why, if Nature is 
wholly ultra-human and indifferent, is communion with Nature so 
strongly advocated by Jefferies as the surest training for the soul ? 
Why, to quote his own words, do “ all things seem possible in the 
open air”? To this question he gives no answer; nor is it easy 
to see what answer can be given from his standpoint. “I was 
aware,” he says, “ that in reality the feeling and the thought were 
in me, and not in the earth or sun; yet I was more conscious of it 
when in company with these.” But why, if there was no 
sympathy ? 

Many readers of Jefferies must, 1 imagine, have noticed with 
regret the contrast his character presents to that of Thoreau on the 
subject of man’s relations with the lower animals. We wholly miss 
in Jefferies the sense of natural brotherhood, and consequent 
magnetic sympathy with the inhabitants of field and forest, which 
Thoreau possessed in as large a measure as St. Francis of Assisi, and 
which lend so singular a charm to the personality of the Walden 
hermit. The hunting instinct was strong in Jefferies; in Thoreau 
it was well nigh extinct. Take, for example, their respective 
mention of the hare. “The hare,” says Thoreau, “in its extremity 
cries like a child; I warn you, mothers, that my sympathies do 
not always make the usual philanthropic distinctions.” It is 
Jefferies’ opinion that “hares are almost formed on purpose to be 
good sport.” And so in numerous other instances; while the one 
naturalist sees a sharp distinction between the human and the brute 
creation, the other expresses himself as “‘ pathetically affected” by 
the human traits of animals, and surmises that among them, too, a 
civilisation may even now be progressing. 

This defect on Jefferies’ part is indicative of something more than 
a want of sympathy in a particular direction ; his whole philosophy, 
if such it can be called, for indeed he is rather prose-poet than 
philosopher, is devoid of a solid rational foundation. By his 
absolute disregard of the past, and sweeping contempt for every 
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doctrine of historical succession, he leaves no locus standi for his 
own individuality, no logical starting-point for his own venturesome 
speculations. Right, triumphantly right, as he often proves in his 
social judgments, his success is due rather to his flashes of 
instinctive insight than to any trustworthy reliance on a connected 
train of reasoning. It is easy to sneer at this intellectual isolation, 
but it is possible that herein lies the secret of Jefferies’ strength no 
less than of his failings; the reckless mariner, who cuts himself 
adrift from his moorings to run before the storm, may perhaps, in 
some cases, get the first glimpse of the unknown shore. 

The quality of Jefferies’ literary style, as of his personal 
temperament, was rich, sensuous, lavish, diffuse. It has been 
said that he was no artist, having no faculty of selection; that his 
work is not a picture, but “a long-drawn sequence of statements ;” 
and that he was merely “bent on emptying his note-book in decent 
English.”* It cannot be denied that there is some truth in these 
strictures, as applied to a considerable portion of Jefferies’ work, 
though by no means to all of it; for a more unequal writer never 
gave himself away to unfriendly critics. The cause of this 
inequality was undoubtedly the hard conditions of his life, which at 
times compelled him to write for money when he would gladly have 
matured his thoughts in quietude (he somewhere remarks that he 
“would infinitely rather be a tallow-chandler, with a good steady 
income, than an author”), and at other times tempted him to play 
the part of an inferior novel-writer instead of a first-rate essayist. 
Furthermore it might justly be charged against him that there are 
some ugly solecisms scattered here and there in his volumes, and 
that his habit of adding explanatory dissertations to his remarks on 
outdoor life—accrescent layers of instruction sandwiched in between 
patches of narrative—is sometimes very trying to the patience of his 
readers. But when the reviewer goes so far as to assert that 
Jefferies lacked “the vitalising imagination,” and that his work is 
devoid of “the passionate human interest,” then it is time to 
protest against this curiosity, not to say monstrosity, of mistaken 
criticism. 

A white heat of fervid and passionate imagination everywhere 
underlies and inspires the ‘Story of my Heart’ and the best of 
Jefferies’ later essays ; despite the simplicity and outward calmness 
of the language, no sympathetic reader (and what criticism can be 
discerning unless it be sympathetic?) will overlook the intensity 
of the human interest that is dominant throughout. It is said that 
the Wiltshire rustics, Jefferies’ neighbours at Coate, were but little 


* W. E. Henley, Atheneum, Dec. 8, 1888. 
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impressed with the spectacle of “Dick Jefferies moonin’ on the 
Downs,” when they chanced to meet the youthful naturalist 
absorbed in one of those passionate reveries of which he has left us 
an account—it is to be hoped that the critics will not give a similar 
but less pardonable exhibition of bucolic insensibility. To fail to 
appreciate the beauty of Jefferies’ prose poems is positively not a 
matter for self-satisfaction. Monotonous his style may be, but only 
as the burden of a rippling stream is monotonous, flowing on from 
thought to thought in harmonious sequence. For Jefferies is a 
great master of the refrain ; like his favourite harbinger of summer 
warmth, the swallow, which from its circling, haunting flight, has 
been styled by another poet-naturalist “7oiseaw du retour,’* he 
loves to haunt and circle round and revisit some special phrase or 
cadence, whose repetition serves as a suggestive undertone to his 
melody. I have spoken of him as essayist and prose-poet ; novelist 
he can hardly be called in the strict sense of the word, for the great 
charm of such books as ‘The Dewy Morn’ and ‘Amaryllis at the 
Fair’ consists in the exceedingly beautiful pictures of country 
life, rather than in the construction of narrative or the delineation 
of character. 

Finally, there is that most striking fact about Jefferies—the 
reserve and solitude in which he shrouded his life; a man of retired 
habits, of few friends, he stood outside and apart from the whole 
circle of literary society. This aloofness is fully reflected in his 
writings, for in his general manner of thought and expression he 
resembles no other author, and appears to be indebted to no other ; 
his faults and his merits are equally peculiar and distinctive. With 
Thoreau, as I have said, he has certain obvious natural affinities, 
in his love of open-air life and impatience of conventional institutions ; 
there are passages which make the reader marvel how the son of a 
Wiltshire yeoman could write in a tone so similar to that of the 
Concord pencil-maker; but there is no evidence that Jefferies was 
acquainted with Thoreau’s volumes, or was in any way influenced 
by his personality—of which, indeed, it seems probable that he 
never heard at all. In this present age of propagandism and 
proselytism, and introspective ethics, and concern for one’s own 
and other people’s souls, Jefferies had absolutely no part—thrift, 
hygiene, charity, philanthropy, and the rest of it, were to him 
simply unintelligible; his contemptuous references show that he 
made no effort to understand or appreciate them. He was a pagan, 
a pantheist, a worshipper of earth and sea, and above all, of the 
** great sun burning in the heaven ;” he yearned for a free, natural, 


* Michelet, L’Oiszaw. 
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careless life of physical health and spiritual exaltation, and for a 
death in harmony with the life that preceded it. 


“Could I have my own way after death,” he said, “I would be burned 
on a pyre of pine-wood, open to the air, and placed on the summit of the 
hills. Then let my aghes be scattered abroad—not collected in an urn— 
freely sown wide and broadcast.” 


There are few things more pathetic in the annals of our literature 
than the story of this solitary, unfortunate, yet brave-hearted man, 
who with “three great giants” against him, as he recorded in his 
journal, “disease, despair, and poverty,” could yet nourish to the 
last an indomitable confidence in the happiness of future 
generations. But with the idealist’s failure he had also the 
idealist’s success, in the assurance that thought is in itself reality— 
that to have felt these hopes is in the truest sense to have realised 
them. In his own words: “To be beautiful and to be calm, 
without mental fear, is the ideal of Nature. If I cannot achieve it, 
at least I can think it.” 


H. 8. Satz. 
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Cws OO Men. 


I LooKkep again at the two old men—I had never seen a queerer 
couple. 

The day had ended in heavy rain, and my chief concern as I 
rode into the little village (I was on a riding tour with a friend, 
but we had parted company for four-and-twenty hours) was to 
find the inn in which I was to pass the night. It wasa charming 
old-fashioned hostelry I presently discovered ; but instead of the 
leisurely welcome its exterior seemed to promise, the whole place, 
I found, was crowded, pre-occupied with a big cricketing dinner. 
A bedroom hardly big enough to hold myself and my portmanteau 
was all that could be given me; and the question of my own 
dinner, which I lost no time in bringing forward, presented, it 
appeared, still greater difficulties. My flushed and pretty young 
landlady stood eyeing me doubtfully. 

“ You can have anything you like, sir,” she said, “if you wouldn’t 
mind waiting till the gentlemen have done. They’ve engaged the 
public room, and there isn’t another place I could put you in. 
Unless””—something of hungry ferocity in my gaze, perhaps, 
moving her to fear or compassion—“ unless, sir, you wouldn’t mind 
sharing their parlour for this evening with the two old gentlemen 
downstairs. I could lay your dinner there and welcome: you 
could have it in a minute.” 

“Madam,” I replied, “I am indifferent as to where I eat my 
dinner, so long as I have something to eat. I assure you I am 
half-famished after my ride. But if, as I suppose, the two 
gentlemen you speak of have a private parlour, they may very 
reasonably object to my company.” 

“Bless you, sir, no,” said the friendly woman, “they'll be 
pleased ; it'll be a little change for them. They’re a queer old 
couple, though I shouldn’t say it perhaps, one of them being my 
own cousin by marriage. Not that the marriage was ever one 
approved of in our family ; we're all church people, and he was a 
dissenting minister in his day. Still, he’s a most respectable old 
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gentleman, and the other’s his brother-in-law; a master-tailor he 
was, but lost all his money in speculations; a poor weak creature 
always, I should fancy. Their wives are both dead, poor things, 
and so the old gentlemen live together, for company as one may 
say. Well, sir, P’ll just have your dinner laid in there, and the 
maid shall come and tell you when it’s ready. You'll like the 
joint, I dare say ; it’s but just sent out from the dining-room.” 

My pretty landlady was voluble, and, hurried as she was, ran 
through the above information in less than two minutes. In about 
a quarter of an hour the maid appeared, and leading the way down 
the narrow staircase, took a lighted lamp from a table in the entry 
and opened a door into a moderate-sized parlour smelling of 
tobacco and spirits. A lattice window looked out upon a twilight 
garden at the back. The girl, setting down the lamp she carried, 
on a centre-table, drew down the yellow blind, shutting out the 
lingering daylight, and pulled back a chair from a second table set 
in a corner by the window, where my dinner stood awaiting me. 
Before seating myself I glanced round the room, harshly 
illuminated by the crude light of the petroleum lamp. 

It was an ordinary inn-parlour, low-ceiled, wainscoted with dark 
painted wood, decorously and durably furnished with black 
horsehair and mahogany, and crochet chair-backs; there was a 
faded carpet, a chimney-piece painted to imitate marble, a clock, 
and a bunch of dried hops stuffed in behind a little gilt mirror. 
The most decorative object in the room was a pink and green fire- 
place-ornament that stood propped awkwardly against the door of 
the mahogany chiffonier. It had been removed to make place for 
a little wood-fire that burned cheerily on the hearth, cheerily and 
not unacceptably, since the heavy rain following on a sultry 
August day had chilled the air. In front of the fire were seated 
the two old men whose guest, as it were, I involuntarily found 
myself. 

They were seated, the two old men, each in a worn leather 
armchair, their feet on the shiny, well-blacked fender, a plaid 
drawn over the knees of one of them. They looked old, and 
chilly as old men do. Behind them on the square centre-table, 
covered with a red and black cloth, stood a japanned tea-tray, a 
pot of tea, a loaf and butter and a plate of shrimps; a frugal meal 
that made me half ashamed of my own more sumptuous repast on 
the other side of the room. The old man who sat with his legs 
covered up was small and sickly-looking; his light watery eyes 
and feeble smiling mouth gave him a vague expression of general 
amiability, an air of being, as it were, at any one’s service at a 
moment’s notice. His yellowish white hair was still thick and 
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combed neatly across his forehead, and he wore a white moustache 
trimmed with some view to effect; on his knees was a cup of tea 
that he held with one hand while he spread out the other to the 
friendly warmth of the blaze. I set him down in my mind as 
the tailor who had had losses. His companion was a taller and 
bigger man, and looked older; he was almost bald and his face 
was extremely wrinkled ; he had a long grizzled beard, a long nose 
reddened after a fashion that might be reasonably explained by 
the smell of spirits in the room, and dim old eyes under shaggy 
eyebrows. He also had a cup of tea; it was set on the table 
beside him, together with a bottle of rum. I approached the 
pair, feeling as awkward as I have ever felt in my life. 

“T must apologise for my intrusion,” I said, “I assure you it is 
involuntary on my part. I must make our landlady responsible.” 

Both men looked round at my address; they had hardly 
noticed my entrance, not distinguishing it, possibly, from that of 
the maid with the lamp. The bigger man made no immediate 
response ; he stirred his tea, swallowed it, and set down his cup. 
The little man with the knee-rug exhibited a suaver demeanour. 
He grasped his cup more firmly and made a movement as if to 
rise. But the effort, it would appear, was beyond him; he 
contented himself with affable motions of the head, and a feeble 
ingratiatory laugh. 

“Any gentleman is welcome,” he said. ‘ Happy to have your 
company, indeed, sir. My companion and myself are honoured 
by your presence in our poor parlour. Allow me to offer you 
some refreshment after your journey, a cup of tea, sir, or a glass 
of something hot.” 

“Thank you, but my dinner is ready,” I replied; “and as you 
are good enough to allow my intrusion, I will not stand upon 
ceremony.” 

“No ceremony, none at all,” said the little old man, waving 
his disengaged hand. “ Allow me, however, sir, to introduce 
myself and my companion by name. I, sir, am Mr. James Friend 
at your service, late of High Street, Salchester; and this is my 
brother-in-law, the Reverend Jonas Lambert, for many years the 
pillar and ornament of Salem Chapel in that same city. But life 
is a dream, sir, and vanishes like smoke. I blame no man; no sir, 
no, no; every gentleman is free to hold his own opinions. I 
mayn’t agree, but there’s points I’ve never meddled with. One 
may have come to me, and another may have come to me, I’ve 
had the same answer for all. No man is bound to compromise 
himself, and business before opinions; that’s been my motto 
always. You'll excuse me, sir.” 
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He ended with his feeble laugh, and began slowly stirring and 
sipping his tea; his companion meanwhile neither spoke nor 
moved. I drew outa visiting card, and presenting it to the little 
tailor in return for his information, withdrew to my own table 
and dinner in the further corner of the room. The meal, owing 
to the disorganised state of the household, occupied some time; 
and, engaged with a newspaper, and my back turned on my 
companions, I took no note of them for the next half-hour or so. 
Rising at last, at the conclusion of my dinner, I felt a momentary 
embarrassment. The old men, I found, had finished their tea, and 
were now engaged with a greasy pack of cards and an old 
cribbage-board, whose lost pegs were replaced by sections of wooden 
matches. It was raining heavily, I could not go out; it was too 
early to go to bed. Issuing from the public room could be heard 
the sound of songs and choruses, the rattle of glasses and 
thumping of fists ; the entertainment was af its height. I had no 
choice, it seemed, but to remain where I was. My friend the 
little tailor was absorbed in his cards; but the Reverend Jonas 
Lambert looked round as I approached the table. 

“You'd like to take a hand, perhaps, sir,” he said, speaking for 
the first time, in a rather husky voice. “Mine is at your 
service.” 

“Thank you, if you would allow me to look on,” I said, “I 
should prefer it. I have almost forgotten the rules of the game.” 

I drew a chair to the table, and divided my attention between 
my newspaper and my companions. I had never, I thought, seen 
a stranger couple. Their dress struck me as so odd, that I 
explained it finally by the conjecture that the tailor had had an 
old stock of clothes on hand when he retired from business, and 
that the two were wearing it out. The little man was attired in 
a light cut-away sporting jacket over a red velveteen waistcoat ; 
his taller companion wore a long black coat, a pair of red and 
green plaid trousers, and a bright blue satin tie under his ragged 
grey beard. Each had put on a pair of large horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles, which gave them an air of extraordinary solemnity as they 
meditated over their cards. There was nothing frivolous indeed 
about their game; the little tailor counted over his cards with 
extreme volubility, and an eagerness that might have argued a 
fortune at stake, instead of nothing at all; they played for 
nothing I noticed. He fidgeted in his chair when he lost; but 
as a rule he won; he won with such persistency that, roused 
presently to watch him with more attention, I became aware of 
the transparent cheating that brought about his end. It 
consisted merely in counting his cards wrong as fast as possible, 
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and then shuffling them together before his calculation could be 
criticised. His companion uttered no protest against this simple 
exercise of ingenuity—in fact, I believed him to connive at it. 
He nodded a good deal over the game, frequently allowing his 
adversary to count and mark for him; and I admired the spring of 
interest that the little tailor could bring into a contest that he 
determined so monotonously in his own favour. It threw a 
retrospective light on his past life; the Reverend Jonas Lambert 
seemed to me to represent a long line of customers who had been 
shuffled in and out of coats and waistcoats with the same adroit- 
ness that Mr. James Friend now exhibited in shuffling his cards. 
The minister, meanwhile, preserved his apathetic attitude until a 
clock somewhere in the house struck ten. He started awake at 
the sound, blinked his old eyes for a minute, and began gathering 
the cards together. 

“ Bedtime,” he said laconically. 

The little tailor coughed, fidgoted and looked at me with his 
deprecatory laugh. “You see what he is; but I indulge him, 
sir, 1 indulge him,” he seemed to say. He yawned, rubbed his 
fingers and stirred the fire, then stretched out his hand feebly 
towards a glass of rum and water that stood on the table. The 
ex-dissenting minister put his hand over the top. 

“ Not that, not a drop,” he said with decision. 

The little man coughed and laughed again, and laying a hand 
on either arm of the chair in which he was seated, attempted to 
rise. I saw then that through paralysis or some other cause 
affecting the lower limbs, he was almost helpless. He stumbled 
to his feet, however, with his brother-in-law’s assistance, and with 
the help of his arm and a stick, managed to shuffle to the door. 
There the Reverend Jonas Lambert addressed me: 

“You understand, sir,’ he said, “that the room is at your 
service. I hope you will await my return. It’s seldom I have 
the pleasure of a visitor.” 

The two old men disappeared. I don’t go through the world 
hunting for oddities, as some people profess to do, but it struck 
me that I had fallen here upon a queer couple, and one with a 
good deal of human nature in them. I wondered what their past 
history had been. The Reverend Jonas Lambert presently 
returning, enlightened me on the point to a certain extent. As 
he re-entered the room, I remarked how old and broken a man he 
was. Beside his still more infirm brother-in-law, he had had a 
semblance of strength; but I noticed now that he moved feebly, 
and sank into his chair with an air of fatigue and relief. 

“Sorry to have left you,” he said, “but you'll excuse me. I 
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have to keep my brother-in-law to the minute or he’s all astray ; 
he’s no head to do anything for himself. He’s weak, that’s what 
he is; but it’s no matter while I’m here to look after him.” 

He took up his tumbler of rum and ‘water, and pushed the 
bottle across to me. “Do me the pleasure of joining me,” he 
said, “1’ll ring for another tumbler.” 

“Thank you, but I rarely touch spirits,” I answered. 

“Well, perhaps you're right; they don’t agree with every one. 
There’s Jem, I never allow him to touch a drop of anything 
stronger than sherry and water; it would be poison to him; he 
has no head. With me it’s different; I take it by the doctor’s 
orders. A tea-spoonful, he told me, now and again was good for 
the stomach and good for the spirits. I’ve been in poor health 
ever since my wife died some years ago, and I find it does me 
good. I’ve a craving for it, sir—a craving, and that, I take it, 
shows I need it. That’s what I say to myself when I’m sometimes 
afraid I might be led into taking a drop too much. It’s a danger 
no doubt, or might be to another. But not to me—not to me.” 

He raised the glass as he spoke, but set it down again before it 
touched his lips, putting his hand over the top as he hitched his 
chair round to face the fire. The rum he had already taken, or 
perhaps the absence of his companion, had changed his taciturn 
mood to one of loquacity. He settled himself for a talk. 

“ Well, sir,” he said, “ and what news from the great metropolis, 
from the centre of movement and thought? For it’s from there, 
I presume, that you come.” 

“T left it about a fortnight ago,” I answered. “There was 
little enough doing; it’s the dead season, you know. ‘The 
rumours from the Kast are disquieting; they always are. There 
is some talk of Parliament being summoned in November——” 

“Ah,” he interrupted, “that’s not what I meant. What is 
doing in the world of thought and science, sir? What are our 
great men, Darwin and Spencer and Huxley, about? ‘That's 
what interests me; I care little for politics of late years, though the 
points touching the religious body to which I formerly belonged 
interested me when I was younger. But not now—not now.” 

“You are interested in science ?” I inquired. 

“Tt has been my life, sir,” he answered, “ my life for the last 
thirty years.” He turned and gulped down his tumbler of rum 
and water, then, spreading out his large hands upon his knees, sat 
staring before him at the fire. “Iam eighty-two years old,” he 
said slowly, “eighty-two years old: and up to some five-and- 
twenty years ago, I was the most popular preacher in the town of 
Salchester. I don’t hesitate, sir, to say that my popularity was 
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deserved ; I was a great preacher. Many was the offer I had from 
different congregations to go to London or elsewhere, but I pre- 
ferred to hold by my native place. Yes, I was a great preacher ; 
and when I went down my pulpit-stairs for the last time, I was 
proud of myself as I had reason to be ; but it was a wrench.” 

I was silent fora moment. “ Why, if I may inquire, did you 
give up your pulpit?” I said then. 

“ Because I had brains, sir,” he answered, raising his hand and 
letting it fall heavily again upon his knee; “ because when I had 
once begun to find myself in the great current of modern thought, 
I had neither the wish nor the power to free myself from it. I 
should have been wiser in my generation to shut my eyes and 
close every book but the Bible and the theological works of my 
party. But no,sir; I read andI thought. I began with Carlyle, 
but then I was comparatively a youngster. I read Emerson; I 
got on to Colenso—he’s out of date now, but he was making a 
noise in the world at that time—I read Darwin, Huxley, Spencer ; 
I got translations of Comte, and Strauss, and Renan. I’ve read 
‘em all in my day, all, and many a one besides. I read them and 
I thought them out; I didn’t hurry ; I was years coming to my 
own conclusions, and at first I tried to preach upon them—I 
thought to raise the minds of my congregation, to let in a little 
of the light that was beginning to blaze upon me. But it 
wouldn’t do—I might have known it wouldn’t do. It was soon 
after that I resigned my charge; and though I walked down my 
pulpit stairs for the last time, a proud man—a martyr to science 
and to truth—I don’t deny it was a wrench.” 

“ Ah, that,” I said, “‘ I can well believe.” 

“ Well, well,” he said, “I’m an old man now; the end’s not far 
off and I had my reward. I was persecuted and blamed; my old 
friends fell away from me; but I entered into communion with the 
greatest minds of the age. I corresponded with some of those 
great men. They have, I doubt not, letters of mine in their 
possession now, that will some day rank among the most remark- 
able of their correspondence. I wrestled with the truth, sir; I 
pinned them down, I fought with their conclusions to the very 
end; and then I sent them the result of my struggles. When 
those letters are published, they will present one of the most 
remarkable pictures of the workings of the human mind yet given 
to the world. My name will not be lost to posterity.” 

I looked at the old man as he sat before me, his grey beard 
sunk on his breast, his large veined hands spread out on his 
knees. His strange vanity moved me to pity. “Do you 
correspond with them still?” I asked. 
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“‘ No,” he said, “no; all that’s at an end now. I came to my 
conclusions—there’s no more to be said about it, and my brain’s 
not what it was. I can’t argue things out now; I’ve got it 
right, and I’m tired, sir, tired—I’m an old man.” 

His eyes became suffused with emotion; he blinked a little and 
began mixing another glass of spirits and water, stiffer than 
before. He seemed to me to have had enough, and I wished he 
would let it alone; I had taken a fancy to the old fellow. He 
drank down half the mixture, put in some more rum, and began 
again with a shake in his voice. 

“ Besides, I’m out of the way,” he said, “I’m shoved aside; 
I’m forgotten, I dare say, in my own place, and I live here with 
no one to talk to but a chance passer-by like yourself. An old 
man’s soon forgotten, sir—soon forgotten.” His voice died away, 
his head sank on his breast. “Not that I complain, I like the 
place, and the quiet.” His eyes closed. “The quiet—” he 
repeated, trying to rouse himself. All at once he started up 
wide awake, staring hard at me, and swallowed the remainder of 
his grog. 

“That’s my nightcap,” he said, setting down the glass, “i 
shall sleep the better for that. At my age, sleep is hard to come 
by, sometimes.” 

His eyes closed, his head sank again, he had fallen dead asleep 
as he spoke. The landlady coming in at that moment tock in the 
situation at a glance. 

“ Ah, that’s his weakness, poor old gentleman,” she said, with 
an air of vexation, taking up the bottle of rum. “Now my 
husband’ll have to come and get him up to bed, and a difficult 
business it is sometimes when he’s like that. He’s heavy to 
move, sir, you see. Luckily he’s not often overtaken that way ; 
only sometimes when he gets thinking of old times, or is worried 
about his nephew, who’s a terrible worry to him indeed. Perhaps 
talking to you, sir, set him off, but I’m sorry it should ha’ 
happened so to-night. He’s a good old gentleman, take him all 
round, and I’m sure no one could have behaved better nor kinder 
than he has to that poor weak creature his brother-in-law, and to 
his nephew, who’s little better than his father, I’m afraid. I tell 
him some day they’ll be the death of him, between ’em; but he 
only laughs and says one has to die anyway, which is true, no 
doubt, only one doesn’t like to think of it. Your room’s ready, 
sir, if you please to step upstairs, and the house’ll be quiet 
enough now.” 

On our way upstairs I learnt some further details of the 
Reverend Jonas Lambert’s history. His wife, it appeared, had 
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been near cousin to my landlady’s mother, and taken her husband a 
pretty good bit of money, so that he was not badly off, even after 
he had given up his preaching business. Of that crisis in his life, 
which still occupied so many of the old man’s meditations, the 
landlady thought very little. They were all church-people them- 
selves, she remarked again, and a dissenter’s opinions were of no 
great account one way or another. She had much more to say 
on the subject of her old cousin’s goodness to Mr. James Friend. 
That feeble and speculative gentleman had lost every penny he 
possessed, it appeared, by his foolish ways of going on, and was 
now entirely kept by his brother-in-law, as well as that ne’er-do- 
well, his son. 

“T always did have a liking for cousin Jonas,” the landlady 
continued, “and when he wrote to me that he wanted a quiet 
home away from the town for his brother-in-law, who'd had a 
stroke, and would like to come to me, I couldn’t make no 
objections. We don’t lose by it on the whole—not to call a loss, 
taking one month with another, winter and summer ; for if Jonas 
don’t pay as much as some of our summer visitors would, as I 
couldn’t charge a connection so, why, he’s here all the year. 
round, and they don’t eat much. He’s a little too fond of his 
glass of grog; it’s the only fault we have to find with him, me 
nor my husband neither; and, after all, it does no one any harm 
but himself, poor old gentleman, and not much to him, not at his 
age. It muddles his head a bit, and makes him a bit childish, 
now and again ; but I dare say it’s a comfort to him all the same, 
and he soon sleeps it off. As for the other poor weak creature, 
he’s a trouble to nobody now but his brother-in-law, though he’s 
made trouble enough in his day ; and his son’s very little better, 
I'm afraid. He’s clerk in some office; ’twas his uncle Jonas got 
him the place and done everything for him, but I doubt he'll 
come to much good. You'll excuse me, sir, for running on so 
about them, and in fact I must be going, for there’s a deal to be 
seen to yet. You'll excuse the room, sir; you'll find the bed 
comfortable, I think.” 

I excused the room readily enough, for small though it was, 
the lattice opened wide on to the night and the inn-garden, fresh 
and odorous after the summer storm. I was out betimes the next 
morning in a lively world of sunshine and twittering birds, 
and, early though it was, found the Reverend Jonas Lambert 
already in the garden, seated on a bench near a thatched 
bee-hive summer-house, sunning himself in front of a bed of 
scarlet-runners and sweet-smelling herbs. In the clear morning 
light he looked strangely old and wrinkled, old even for a man of 
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eighty-two years. A book lay open on his knee, but his large 
spectacles lay across it, and he was not reading; he was smoking 
a pipe before breakfast, and enjoying the tranquil warmth. 
Apparently he had slept off the effect of his last night’s potations ; 
he looked like some worthy old pensioner sitting there in his long 
black coat, oblivious, as it seemed, of the abrupt close to our 
conversation the night before. He gave me a friendly greeting 
as I came up. 

“A fine morning,” he said. “This is what'I call pleasant to 
sit here in the sun, with a pipe and a book and a good breakfast 
in prospect, and another pipe afterwards. This is my leisure 
time ; my brother-in-law rises late, and I have the morning hours 
to myself. I am reading the philosophers ; I am an old maz, sir, 
and their mood suits me better nowadays than arguments and 
controversies would. My brain is not altogether what it was; 
Ive thought too much, perhaps, in my time. I’ve had a troubled 
life, sir; I told you something of it, I think, last night.” 

“You told me,” I said, “that you had seen reason, at some 
expense to yourself, to change your early opinions.” 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “ at some expense to myself. Yes, I’ve had 
a troubled life. I may have erred, no doubt, one way and another ; 
I am but human; but I’m thankful at least for this peaceful 
ending. If I could have my wish I would willingly die on a day 
like this, sitting here on this bench, closing my eyes on the 
sunshine with the warmth and the flowers about me.” 

“Well,” said I, “I trust you may have your wish.” 

He shook his head. 

“Such wishes rarely are fulfilled,” he answered. “Nature 
works in her own time and after her own fashion. We have only 
to obey.” 

He leaned back on the bench, half-closing his eyes with an air 
of placid satisfaction as he puffed meditatively at his pipe. Just 
then the inn-maid approached us along the gravel path with 
some letters in her hand. The post had come in, and my break- 
fast was ready, she said. Two of the letters she handed to the 
Reverend Jonas Lambert ; the third she gave tome. It was only 
a line from my riding companion appointing a place of meeting at 
noon that day. I reflected a moment on my plans, and rising, 
was about to return to the house, when my attention was taken 
by my companion. He had put on his large spectacles and 
opened one of his letters with a certain deliberation; then 
glancing through the few lines it contained, he struck down the 
sheet of paper with violence on the open book before him, and 
tore open the second letter. It was even shorter than the first. 
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His face flushed a deep red, he let the paper fall from his hand 
on to the ground, and sat staring before him, a hand resting on 
the bench on either side. His attitude and expression startled 
me into addressing him. 

“ Your letters,” I said, “ have brought no bad news, I hope?” 

He took his pipe from his mouth and dashed it on the path in 
front of him before answering. 

“They bring abominable news, sir,” he said, “they bring 
damnable news. My nephew, sir, my nephew for whom I have 
done everything, whom I backed with my own name and credit 
when I got him his present place, has embezzled the sum of five 
hundred pounds to pay a racing debt. And his employers write 
that they have discovered the theft, and unless the money is repaid 
at once, they'll prosecute. Five hundred pounds! How am I to 
pay five hundred pounds? I'll see him damned before I pay it. 
I say, sir, P’ll see him damned before I pay a penny of it.” 

He took off his spectacles and began to wipe them with 
trembling hands. 

“Tl see him—I’ll see him—” he repeated. His voice broke. 
“It’s very hard,” he quavered, “it’s very hard. I’m a very old 
man, sir, I’ve had a very hard life. It’s hard to be turned out of 
one’s home, where one has found a little peace and rest at last.” 

He began to ery. I called to the maid who was cutting some ~ 
lettuces, and desired her to bring a glass of water. The poor old 
fellow overheard my order. 

“ Rum and water, Mary!” he said, “you know how I like it.” 
He picked up his pipe; the stem was broken in the fall, and he 
began to cry again. “I’ve broken my pipe,” he said whimper- 
ingly, like a child, “and I haven’t used any other for years; I 
never thought to outlive my pipe.” 

The girl returned that moment with the glass of rum and 
water in her hand—she knew how the old fellow liked it mixed. 
He swallowed it down at two gulps, gasped and pulled himself 
together again. ‘ 

“T beg your pardon,” he saia, rising and picking up his 
papers with trembling hands, “for troubling you, sir, with my 
family affairs; but I was taken by surprise—I was taken by 
surprise. The matter will be arranged no doubt. I wish you 
good morning, sir.” 

He moved off with his feeble uncertain steps. I had to leave 
an hour later, and saw him no more. 

Three months afterwards, happening to be again in the same 
neighbourhood, I turned out of my way to revisit the inn, in the 
express purpose of learning something further concerning the 
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Reverend Jonas Lambert. The friendly landlady received me in 
excellent fashion, gave me the best luncheon her house afforded, 
and waited on me herself. I lost no time in inquiring after my 
old acquaintance. 

“Ah, poor soul!” she said, “ he’s dead.” 

“Dead!” ITecried. ‘ When did he die?” 

“Well, sir, he died not long after you were here, and we were 
both glad and sorry for it, if one may say such a thing as that.” 
She went on to tell me how the old man had paid up the money 
for his nephew after all. ‘“We’ve got the young man here now, 
sir; my husband and me agreed to take him on to do odd jobs 
about the place. He’s weak more than bad, I think; he’s like 
his father, sir, and we take care to keep an eye on him; but I 
don’t know how long it'll last. His uncle,” she continued, “had 
been terribly cut up about it all, as was only natural; and the 
day his nephew arrived, was dreadfully down in his spirits. He 
couldn’t touch his dinner, and when it was over, told the maid to 
bring him the spirits and water.” If she herself had been at 
home, the landlady went on to say, she’d have kept an eye on him, 
knowing his weakness; but as it happened, she was out, and the 
girl, who knew no better, took him everything he asked for, and he 
sat there drinking and crying and drinking, till at last he got up 
and said he’d just walk round and take a last look at everything. 
He went off in the direction of the kitchen-garden, where there 
were two or three steps, I might remember, leading down to the 
greenhouse ; they were a bit broken and had ought to have been 
mended long ago; it had been done since. ‘“ Well, sir,” she 
continued, “I happened to be just coming in, and I saw Mr. 
Lambert going along the path in that direction, and by his walk 
that he was not too steady on his legs; I didn’t think par- 
ticularly about the steps, they’d been broken so long ; but I saw 
him stumble a bit as he went down the first, then gave a sort of 
reel, and fall forward. I ran up to him as fast as I could. I 
was so frightened to see him lie there without moving, a heavy 
man like him; but when the doctor came, he said he must have 
died ina moment. “Twas a weak heart; and the trouble, and the 
drink and the fall together was too much for him, I suppose, 
though we shall never know now whether it was the fall that did 
it, or the heart-weakness that made him fall. Id rather think 
that than that it was the drink.” 

Poor old fellow! I wished he had died quietly on his bench by 
the beehive summer-house. Presently I asked what he had meant 
by looking at everything for the last time. 

“ Ah, that was his notion, not ours, you may be sure, sir; but 
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he meant to leave us the next day. It was his doing, not ours; 
we'd have kept him, and willing, without any payment at all, 
but he wouldn’t have it. He’d leave his brother-in-law here, he 
said, with his son to look after him, and would pay for him as 
before; he couldn’t have him moved; and he’d go away himself 
and live somewhere honestly and cheaply. Those were his own 
words, and nothing my husband nor me could say would move 
him. But thank God, he was took before he left ; for he’d settled 
down so here, I doubt he’d have been miserable anywhere else.” 

I hazarded the remark that if his brother-in-law siill lived on 
here, he must be something of a burthen to these good people. 

“Well, sir, so he is, but it won’t be for long. He’s taken to 
drinking since Jonas died. I don’t know where he gets the 
spirits from; not from my husband nor me, for we always take 
them away if we find any in his room. But I suspect he comes 
over his son, though the young man always denies it—a poor 
weak creature, like his father. We'd willingly keep the old man 
alive,” the young woman added after a moment’s hesitation, “if it 
was only for the look of the thing; for by my cousin Jonas’s will 
he has a life-interest in the money Jonas left; and after his death 
it is divided between us and the young man. It was my own 
cousin Mary’s money, and ought all to have remained in our 
family ; but Mr. Lambert cared for no one so much as his sister’s 
son, and my husband and me are not people to grudge others 
anything. We've enough of our own, thank God. Cousin Jonas 
made a queer will,” she went on, smoothing her apron, “he left 
directions that when his life was written, whoever did it, should 
advertise for all his letters to publish them. But whoever’d 
think of writing the life of an old man like that, sir? I’ve often 
thought he was a little touched in the head.” 

Poor, strange, vain, unselfish old man. His was but human 


nature, as he said; but I have not thought the worse of human 
nature for having met him. 

















Sriihlingslied. 


Sweet Spring, I sing to thee— 
Oh, if I please at all, 
Once let thy dear eyes fall 
Awhile on me. 


On me, for I have heard, 
Outstretched upon the grass, 
Thy swift, soft footsteps pass, 

Though no blade stirr’d. 


Yes, I have felt thy breath, 
In passing, on my brow; 
But fain I'd see thee now, 

Though sight were death! 


One look on thee, and then 
Let winter blot, efface! 
Of thee, in death’s embrace 
Td dream again: 


Dream of thy wondrous eyes 
That nightly thrill the thrush, 
When parting daylight’s flush 

Fades from the skies. 


Dream of the little hands 
Cradling the primrose roots, 
Laying on buds and shoots 

Their wise commands. 


One look, one touch, I pray, 
Spirit,—a simple boon,— 
Answer thy suppliant soon, 

To-day, To-day! 

JouN Jervis Beresrorp, M.A. 
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Chose Westerton Girls! 


By FLORENCE WARDEN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE HOUSE ON THE Marsha,’ ‘ A PriINcE OF DARKNESS,’ ETC, 


Cuapter IX. 
A HELPING HAND REJECTED. 


Ir was delightfully cool and fresh outside ; and the physical relief 
Marion felt was intense when, having climbed one of the gentle 
hills whence she could get a view of the sea, she took off her hat 
and drew in the air in long draughts. She had philosophy enough 
not to join in the popular wail of high-spirited girls for the man- 
hood which has been denied them; but now, almost for the first 
time, she felt that her sex did indeed entail upon her grievous 
hardships. If she had been a young man, her father could not 
have ignored her rights in this matter of the farm ; or, if he had 
dared so much, it would have been easy enough for a son, with a 
reputation equal to that which Marion had won, to get a situa- 
tion as farm manager elsewhere. But what chance would she, a 
woman and by birth a lady, have in such a field? None. There 
was nothing for it then but to stagger on under her double burden 
until the crash came. For not one fragment of hope did she now 
retain that her father’s latest venture would prove more fortunate 
than those which had gone before. 

She heard footsteps coming up the hill, and she made an impa- 
tient movement. That boy Herbert had got into a way now of 
running after her wherever she went. He was piqued, she knew, 
because she did not join in the chorus of adulation to which the 
other ladies all treated him. So he spared no efforts to bring her 
to the same state of abject worship, and whenever she was in low 
spirits he was clever enough to redouble his exertions. But she 
was not going to give in and let him triumph over her subjection, 
just for a few soft words of sympathy and a caressing touch of the 
hand. Notshe! She had shed but few tears, for her passion had 
dried up the springs of sorrow within her; so her face bore no 
tell-tale traces. He had some insinuating, caressing words ready 
on the tip of his tongue, she felt sure. Well, she would give him 
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no chance of saying them! So she turned sharply as he came 
near, and said, in her most abrupt manner : 

“Tf the weather will only hold up to-morrow, we shall be able 
to get done with the reaping of the beans !” 

‘“‘'Yes, so we shall,” said Herbert, with a nod. He seemed 
preoccupied, and brushed some imaginary dust off the right sleeve 
of his velveteen coat, which had now attained a business-like 
shabbiness. Yet there was no great store of sentiment in his 
tone. 

Having prepared for such very different conduct on his part, 
Marion was for a moment rather at a loss. There was a pause, 
and then she said: 

“Well, I’m going in.” 

“ Wait a minute,” he said gravely ; “I have something to say 
to you—something very important—about the farm.” 

Had he guessed the truth, then? she wondered. But yet there 
was no suggestion of sympathy in his manner. 

“Well!” she said shortly. 

“T’ve got on very well at farming, haven’t 1? Much better 
than you expected ?” 

“Yes, indeed you have,” said she heartily, much relieved by 
the turn the talk was taking, yet rather wondering what he was 
going to say next. 

“T’ve quite made up my mind to take to farming fora living. I’m 
fond of it—fonder than I ever thought I should be of anything. 
And I like the hard work, too; I feel ever so much stronger and 
better since I’ve been here.” 

“Well, I’m very glad to hear it. But you mustn’t think your- 
self quite a farmer yet, you know.” 

“ Oh, I don’t. Surely you don’t think me such an idiot as 
that?” cried Herbert hastily. “That is just what I feel—how 
badly I want training, how much more there is to learn than I 
thought ; how many years, in fact, it will be before I am able to 
do without advice and—and supervision.” 

“Ye-es,” said Marion, rather surprised. 

“ Now it seems to me,” he went on, “that if I am going to settle 
down as a farmer for life, I shall have to go in for doing things on 
a pretty large scale by-and-by; use a lot of steam things, for 
instance, and—and rear sheep and cattle in great numbers. That’s 
the only way to make it pay handsomely, isn’t it ?” 

“Yes,” said Marion, a shade crossing her face. “That is so. 
And you must have capital to do that,” she added regretfully. 
“Then you think you made a mistake in coming to such a small 
farm as this?” 
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“Oh, no, no; that is just the very last thing I meant. For, of 
course, the very compactness of this place makes it possible for 
me to study half a dozen things at once, as I could not do on a 
great, big, straggling farm. And having to help in the work 
oneself teaches one how things ought to be done.” 

“ Though one needn’t sell one’s own eggs in the market-place,” 
added Marion, who was getting rather nettled. 

“ As you say, one need not, though it is great fun.” 

“So you want to go away to a big farm?” 

“No, I don’t. But I want to get the experience of a big farm 
on this one.” 

“Why, how do you mean ?” 

“ You have already enlarged it, little by little, haven’t you, by 
taking on small bits? Couldn’t you enlarge it further by taking 
on a big bit? Look here, I have some money, you know, and I 
want to invest it. Now, how could I do better than invest it in 
the very farm on which I am working ?—the farm which, of all 
others, I know to be well managed ?” 

Marion trembled with strong emotions. If only he had thought 
of this before! He might have rented the farm himself from 
her father, and got good interest for his money, and he would 
have let her get some profit out of her work as well. Then 
Edgitha could have had her books, and Mabel her drawing-lessons, 
and they could all have been independent of papa and his pranks. 

“Tt’s too late,” she said at last, with unconscious bitterness. 
“T mean,” she corrected quickly, “it’s too early, too soon to think 
about anything of that kind. Wait—wait until——” 

Her voice died away. She did not know when the danger would 
be over. Besides, her father’s folly would have laid the full 
burden on the land which it was capable of bearing. Instead of 
extending the farm and adding to the stock, Herbert’s money 
would have to go in redeeming the old. So that he would start 
unfairly weighted. 

“No,” she said sharply; “it is not to be thought of. When 
you have served an apprenticeship here—two years ought to be 
enough—you can go to a bigger farm, and study there. And you 
will find there won’t be so much for you to learn. Of course, it is 
a study you can go on with for ever, but that is only by slow, 
individual experiments. You will know all the principles.” 

“ Oh, bother the principles,” he said impatiently. “I want to 
have an interest in the thing now, at once—at once,” he repeated, 
with emphasis. 

Marion turned her gaze slowly from the farm-buildings below to 
the glowing young face at her side. 
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“ This is a very sudden whim of yours!” she said suspiciously. 

He was taken aback. He stammered and looked rather guilty, 
as he assured her he had nursed it for a long, long time. 

“ About twenty minutes, for instance?” suggested Marion, 
peering into his face as imperiously, as searchingly as if she had 
been on the track of a crime. “ Ever since I ran past you in the 
hall, and you took it into your head that I wanted money? Oh, 
I know you,” she continued threateningly. ‘It is of no use for 
you to add perjury to your sin, for I’ve found you out. Now let 
us hear no more of this, but let us run down to the shippen and 
see how Maggie, the white-faced cow, is. You know I have been 
trying her with cooked food, and she seems to be doing better 
with it.” 

In the most matter-of-fact way in the world she started off down 
- the hill at a smart pace. Herbert followed wistfully after. 

“You are not offended, are you?” he asked in a whisper, as 
they reached the sheds. ‘“ You know, it—it was purely a matter 
of business!” 

** No, I’m not offended—at least not much,” said she. And in 
spite of all her valiant self-mastery, her voice quivered a little. 
‘But you must understand that you must never—never—make 
such a suggestion to me again. For—I might not be so—so 
forgiving next time.” 

Then she rushed into the cow-house. 

There was a new under-current of feeling running between 
those two after that night, kept pretty well out of sight by both, 
cautiously restrained and mistrusted by the girl. There was no 
getting her to be confidential and communicative, except upon 
such subjects as cattle and crops. Herbert, who followed patiently 
wherever she trod, and whose modest devotion caused an exchange 
of demure smiles among the other ladies, and of grotesque no¢s 


and winks among the farm-hands, laid his little traps for her. 


confidence in vain, and wondered how a woman could be so flinty- 
hearted. When the Rector’s period of agitated, yet joyous expec- 
tation, which was always the first-fruits of a fresh speculation, 
was followed as usual by gradual depression, ending in deep 
melancholy, all the household knew that the usual crash had come, 
and poor Marion knew, in addition, that the days were numbered 
of her peaceful possession of her cattle and of her crops. But 
still she said nothing; and except for a new anxiety to be seen in 
her eyes when she lay back, tired out, in her chair at night, she 
gave no sign of the trouble at her heart. Better, she thought, to 
bear the burden alone, and to keep the terrible knowledge as long 
as possible from the rest. 
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But in the meantime there was just one change in her conduct 
to be noted. Her passionate sense of the injustice he had 
inflicted upon her would not allow her to look her father in 
the face. 

They gathered in the harvest while this state of affairs lasted ; 
and as there came as yet no sign of hungry creditors being abroad, 
the danger which hung over the farm was lost sight of for a 
while. 

It was at this period that Herbert found waiting for him on the 
breakfast-table a note from his cousin Jack. It was very short :— 


“ Dear Bertie, 
“Why do we hear nothing now about the ‘ she-bear’ ? 


“ Ever yours, 
“ Jao.” 


Herbert was greatly enraged by this piece of stupid, imper- 
tinent, uncalled-for tomfoolery. He thrust the note into his 
pocket with the intention of burning it in his candle; but 
unhappily he drew it out with his handkerchief before the meal 
was over, and it lay unnoticed on the ground until Mabel, in 
rising from her chair, kicked it away. 

And then an awful fate overtook Herbert. For the person who 
picked up the note was Marion. She glanced at it, and reading 
aloud “ Dear Bertie,” gave it back to him at once; but he saw 
from her heightened colour and the expression of her face, that 
she had seen and taken in the sense of the one unlucky line. Of 
course, apology was not to be thought of. At the same time 
it was clear that something must come of this. 

Something did. 

Marion made no sign all that day, and affected not to notice 
that Herbert from humble had grown abject. But it chanced 
that, on the following afternoon, there arose a small dispute 
between them as to the “stooking” of the red wheat, which had 
been cut that day. Herbert had been “reading up” the subject, 
and wished to try a new plan of piling up the sheaves, which was 
guaranteed to keep them from harm in the case of wet weather. 
Marion, satisfied with her usual method, demurred; and, finally, 
as he still insisted, she doubled her hands before her to represent 
an animal’s paws, and emitted a ferocious growl. 

Herbert grew crimson, and dropped the sheaf of wheat with 
which he had been demonstrating. Shame and contrition brought 
the moisture to his eyes. At the same time he made one spirited 
attempt to carry the war into the enemy’s camp. 
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“Of course,” he said, “I should have expected an ordinary girl 
to throw that in my face, but I didn’t expect it of you.” 

“But what would you have expected from an ordinary she- 
bear? That’s the question. Don’t think I am offended, because 
I’m not. I consider the term particularly happy. I am a she- 
bear.” 

“Marion, how can you be so wicked ?” 

“T expect it is because I’m hungry, and I haven’t had a bun 
thrown to me for more than a week. And who gave you permis- 
sion to use my Christian name? It is only my fellow-bears who 
are allowed to do that.” 

“What does it matter? I always think of you as ‘Marion 

“ Marion the she-bear ?” 

“No. Marion the cleverest, the best, and most aggravating 
woman in the world.” 

“That's not good English. To ‘aggravate’ means to ‘ increase.’ 
You probably mean ‘ irritating’ or ‘ provoking.’” 

“Yes, I do. You are irritating, provoking, or whatever you 
like to call it, to a degree I should have thought impossible in any 
woman. Look here, Marion, you know how fond I am of you; 
you know it perfectly well. And you only take advantage of it to 
treat me worse than a plough-boy.” 

“T only wish to prevent you from making yourself ridiculous,” 
said Marion, dexterously manipulating her wheat-sheaf so that it 
should stand, head downwards, securely. ‘But you won't be 
prevented.” 

“Why is it ridiculous to be fond of you?” 

“Your first description of me gives the reason.” 

“ But I didn’t know you then?” 

“ You don’t know me much better now. You don’t know me at 
ell if you think I am capable of taking advantage of the passing 
fancy of a lad who is so susceptible that he can’t see much 
even of a plain woman without believing himself in love with 
her,” 

“ But, Marion——” 

“Don’t call me Marion, and put that sheaf up against this 
one.” 

“You are not plain.” 

“No, I’m very handsome, only it’s in a peculiar, I may say 
unique style.” 

“Now I give you my word I don’t think you plain. You've 
got the most lovely eyes I ever saw, and beautiful white teeth 
andjpretty curly hair. I’ve seen lots of women men rave about 
with fewer ‘points,’ only you don’t make the best of yourself. 
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But I dare say you will for the man you marry!” he addel 
disconsolately. 

“Nonsense, I’m not going to marry.” 

“Yes, you will. And it will just serve you right if you get 
hold of some man who will marry you for your money-making, 
since you won’t have me who would have had you for yourself!” 

“When you've finished talking nonsense, perhaps you will be 
good enough to run over the hill and ask Ben whether they will 
finish reaping the four-acre to-day.” 

He went off obediently, with one entreating look which she 
would not meet. But when he was gone, there fell on the red 
sheaves which she was “stooking” two dew-drops—not from 
the skies. 

How much older she was than that young fellow, three years 
her senior! But he was a nice boy, a dear, good, kind fellow. 
And if, in her busy, anxious life, she could have allowed herself 
the luxury of a romance — 

But in the meantime she must go and hurry up those reapers. 
It seemed to her that the cider must have been flowing too freely. 


CHapTer X. 
TEMPTATION. 


Ir was about a month later, when the October breezes were 
shaking the yellow and brown leaves in showers off the trees, and 
the potato-crop was being got up, that the rest of the household 
began to perceive in the Rector’s manner signs of constantly in- 
creasing uneasiness. Marion guessed that the time was approaching 
when, the money he had borrowed not being forthcoming, his 
creditor would make his claim to the harvest and the live stock. 
She said nothing about it to any one; but the elasticity went 
out of her tread, and the joyous pride in her well-tilled acres 
out of her eyes. 

About this time Herbert, who had noted the change in her 
with the silent sympathy which she would alone allow, received 
at breakfast-time one morning a long, flat, flexible parcel, which 
excited much curiosity in Mabel, who had long since lost her 
shyness with him, and who stood waving it over her head at the 
other side of the breakfast-table, out of his reach. 

“Oh, ‘ Herbert James Dunscombe, Esquire,’ here’s a present for 
you,” she cried; “and you shan’t have it till I know what it is.” 

The Rector glanced up from his letters, and looked reprovingly 
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at his daughter over his glasses. He thought the growing good- 
fellowship between this young fellow and his daughters, and the 
lively conversations which were now heard at meal-times, a great 
falling-off from the respectful and decorous silence which the girls 
used to maintain before the “ pupil’s” arrival. 

Herbert drew himself up. 

“Tt is something which I have ordered to be sent to me, 
madam, on purpose that you may henceforth recognise my 
importance, and treat me with proper respect. It is a cheque- 
book.” 

“ A cheque-book ! Oh, your Royal Highness, I beg to apologise 
most humbly for having polluted the cover with the touch of my 
undowered fingers.” 

And she yielded it up with a deep curtesy. 

Marion felt a hot flush in her face: she had an instinct that 
this arrival of the cheque-book was not unconnected with her 
and her troubles; and she set her teeth hard, feeling that there 
was a struggle in store for her. But she did not anticipate all 
the mischief to which the incident would give rise. 

On the following day, when she was going through the cow- 
houses, Marion was surprised to meet her father. He passed 
from stall to stall with her, making inquiries about the different 
animals, with an amiable interest new and portentous. Being 
suspicious and inclined to resentment, Marion answered his 
questions gravely, and without any affectation either of pleasure 
or of confidence. At last he perceived that there was nothing for 
him but to open his business without encouragement. 

“T am very sorry to tell you, Marion,” he said, therefore, while 
he stroked the head of a black and white cow, which, detecting 
the timid and unaccustomed touch, moved uneasily in the endea- 
vour to brush him away, “that the fears you expressed to me 
some time ago were not unfounded.” She listened, but said 
nothing. The Rector, feeling that it was her duty to have 
helped him out with this confession, assumed an extra touch of 
haughtiness. “In short, your refusal and that of your sisters 
to help me at a time when I was seriously pressed for money,” he 
_went on, not without a guilty sense of his own disingenuousness 
in giving such an explanation, “forced me to the expedient of 
borrowing, on—on the security of—of my glebe.” 

He paused, and there followed an awkward silence, which 
Marion could not trust herself to break. 

“The corn, animals, stock, or whatever you call it,” he went on 


impatiently and angrily, “being thus in danger, I naturally wish 
to know what you propose to do.” 
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A great sob rose to the girl’s throat and escaped in spite of 
herself. 

“You haven’t left much for me to do, have you?” she said in 
a half-stifled voice, but with passionate bitterness. 

“Nonsense,” he said sharply. He was working himself up to 
the point of making a dangerous suggestion; “you have no 
resource, no reserved force, to give up like that. You must get 
the money necessary to pay this man off, and then the profits of 
the farm will repay it by degrees.” 

“Get the money! How am I to get it? You think I have 
kept back my savings; but I have not, at least not enough to do 
any good. What is your debt?” 

“A mere nothing—between two and three hundred pounds, 
with, of course, a trifle for interest.” 

Marion laughed grimly. 

“T haven’t even the ‘ trifle for interest,’” she said; “the stock 
and the crops must go.” 

“Go! Must go! Rubbish! Of course they can’t be allowed to 
go. Why, w—w—what should we live on through the winter?” 

“T don’t know,” said Marion gloomily. 

“Of course not. And no more do I. Well, then, isn’t it 
clearly your duty, since it is out of my power, to do your utmost 
to get us all out of this unfortunate difficulty ?” 

Marion raised her head, and, slowly turning, tried to meet his 
eyes with the full, straight gaze of her own; but this he would 
not allow. 

“There is no way,” she said steadily. 

“Oh, yes, there is,” answered the Rector, getting more interested 
than ever in the cow, whom he was irritating almost beyond 
endurance by the tickling of his nervous hand. “ You can borrow 
it of—of—of young Dunscombe. He would lend it in a moment, 
I am sure of that. Now mind, you must do it to-night. To- 
morrow is the last day open for repayment.” 

Having blurted out this in a very decided tone, as if to conclude 
the possibility of contradiction, the vicar would have hurried 
away, when the irritated cow, by a sudden movement, penned 
him up in a corner, where he had to remain a prisoner to hear his 
daughter’s answer. 

“JT cannot ask Mr. Dunscombe for the money, papa,” she said. 
“The stock will have to go.” 

The quiet decision of her manner was only enhanced by the 
struggle with herself of the last few seconds, of which her pale, 
rigid face showed the signs. One glance convinced the Rector 
that arguments, threats, entreaties, would be useless. 
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“You are a wicked, ungrateful girl, and you have simply 
brought us all to ruin!” he panted out. 

And emerging crushed, crumpled, and breathless from his 
struggle with the cow, who lashed her tail in triumph over his 
departure, the Rector fled hastily out of the shippen and back to 
his study. 

As Marion had expected, there was another trial in store for 
her later in the day. It was, however, of the short and sharp 
kind. She had gone with Mabel to a hill about a mile from the 
farm to gather blackberries for preserving. The ascent of this 
hill was by a very steep lane, on either side of which a real old- 
fashioned, south-country hedge rose up on the top of a steep bank. 
This hedge, which stretched wastefully far into the fields behind, 
was thick with blackberry-bushes, and beautiful with bryony and 
tangled grasses, as the bank below was with hart’s-tongue and 
thick, velvety moss. It was worth the climb, to get to the top of 
that hill! For the sea, now silver-grey and now sapphire-blue in 
the afternoon sunshine, lay calm as a great lake beneath, while 
little points and headlands in the blue-lias cliffs jutted out into 
the water, and broke up the monotony of grey-blue and blue-grey 
by the tiny feathers of white foam which the incoming tide threw 
up around their bases. 

Marion, who had got separated from her sister in the hunt, 
stood for a moment idle, with her big, covered basket on her arm, 
watching the sea. The sounds of rapid steps and heavy breathing 
reached her ears at the same time; and turning, she saw Herbert, 
red and panting with exertion, struggling up the last few paces. 

“ Pve run—till—I can—scarcely—see,” he gasped out. “ But 
I had to see you—at—once. I have seen—the Rector, and——” 

Marion turned sharply. 

“T did not speak to him—nor he to me,” he hastened to add. 
“ But his face—troubled me. Marion, if you won’t—let me help 
you—let me help him.” 

Marion looked at him in fear. ; 

“Don’t you see,” she whispered hurriedly, “ what will happen 
if youdo? Don’t you yet understand that it isas much a madness 
which possesses him as if he thought he saw ghosts? He does see 
ghosts—the ghosts of a fortune he will never find. If you help 
him now, he will raise more money on the farm, throw it away, 
and come upon you again, until he has worn out your patience as 
he has worn out ours. Now, where would be the use? Don’t 
call me hard; Iam not. I pity him with all my heart. I hada 
horrible, horrible scene with him this morning——” And she 
pressed her hands upon her eyes and shuddered. “But I quite 
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see that we must let the blow fall this time, and hope and pray 
that it may cure him. And if you like, when this trouble is over, 
you may take the farm at a rental.” 

“ But how will you get out of the trouble ?” 

“ Well, we shall have to live through this winter very very 
carefully. I don’t owe much money, and I can get the people to 
wait, I think, for they know me.” 

“Why won’t you borrow the money from me ?” 

“ Because I won’t. There, is that answer womanish enough for 
you?” 

She was quite fierce; so fierce, indeed, that Herbert’s spirits 
went up. She seemed to have to put on such an immense force of 
resistance, as if she felt a little weakness somewhere. 

This was, indeed, the case. The human craving for love was 
just as strong in her as in any little weak-wristed damsel without 
a thought for anything more serious than bonnets. And Herbert's 
devotion was getting too much for her fortitude. She began to 
miss him when he was away from her, to rely upon his help, and 
to take a secret and much combated delight in his very presence. 
And now, for almost the first time, she yielded to this delight, 
and stood there by him silently, looking down at the sea with a 
face which softened gradually in spite of herself. Herbert did 
not venture to utter a word. He knew that “all work” and “no 
play” were threatening the ruin of the girl’s nature, but he did 
not yet dare to tell her that her play-time was come. He found 
a pretext, however, for coming nearer to her. 

“Ts your basket full?” he asked, raising the lid. “No, not 
half! How lazy girls are, and you in particular! I'll come back 
with you, if you like—and es 

“Pray, don’t trouble yourself.” 

“ And I bet you a pair of gloves to a box of matches that I'll 
pick three blackberries to your one.” 

He did not, however. For, as they descended the hill by way 
of the fields and the thick hedge, they pricked their fingers a 
great deal, and stained their hands, and walked into thistles and 
into nettle-beds. But, though they wasted no time in talking, 
and hardly once looked at each other, they found the very air in- 
toxicating. And when they got home, and Marion found Mabel 
turning out her blackberries in the kitchen, she forgot to ask that 
discreet maiden why she had come home alone. 

Once back at the Rectory, however, Marion had cares enough 
to occupy her. Besides her apprehensions for her harvest and her 
live stock, she was full of sorrow and sympathy for her father, 
whose distress had taken the form of a gloomy restlessness, which 
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made her fear that the mania for speculation had, perhaps, given 
place to one nearer yet to absolute insanity. He spoke little, and 
avoided so much as a glance towards Herbert, from whom he seemed 
to Marion to have conceived a pronounced aversion. His state, 
indeed, had grown so pitiable, that Marion would have relented 
and humiliated herself to the extent of asking for the aid she 
had so peremptorily refused, if Herbert himself, recognising the 
strength of her arguments, and perceiving her waver, had not had 
the good sense to avoid her that evening. 

Next morning, at breakfast, the Rector looked as white as the 
dead; and afterwards Mrs. Westerton confided to Edgitha that 
she was certain he had “something on his mind,” as he had not 
gone up to his bedroom until four o’clock in the morning. He 
left the house soon after breakfast, having eaten nothing, and did 
not appear again till nearly dinner-time. 

During the meal, his distress was so evident to poor, contrite 
Marion, that she made up her mind to pocket her pride, throw 
discretion to the winds, and appeal to Herbert. She had no time 
to carry out this intention, however; for, on rising, the Rector 
asked her to follow him into his study. He was going, she was 
sure, to appeal to her again; and she, with deepest pain, remorse, 
and reluctance, was going to comply. 

But, on closing the study-door, she found herself face to face 
with a different man from the one she had expected. No longer 
diffident, anxious, with trembling lips and furtive eyes, the Rector 
stood before her erect and haughty, holding out to her a paper, 
and commanding her to read it. 

She came hesitatingly forward. 

“ Read it,” he repeated imperiously. 

Full of fear, she took the paper; but for a moment she could 
not read it. When, however, she had steadied herself to do so, 
amazement almost took away her sight again. 

It was a receipt in full for principal and interest of the sum 
he had borrowed, the total being three hundred and thirty 
pounds. 

“ W—w—where did you get it?” she stammered out blankly. 

The Rector drew himself up still more haughtily. 

“That is my business. You are satisfied, I suppose, now?” 

“Ye-es; oh yes, I suppose so,” muttered Marion. 

But she went out of the room, feeling as if, while she had been 


expecting to fall over a precipice, an avalanche had engulfed her 
from above. 
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Cuapter XI, 
THE CRASH COMES. 


Marion passed the next three days in the conviction that she had 
only passed out of a known into an unknown danger. 

Then came Saturday, which was market-day at Axbury. By 
Marion’s special request, Herbert did not accompany her as usual 
to market, but remained at home to superintend some important 
farm-work. Therefore she was not present when, at the family 
breakfast-time, the letters were opened and read. Herbert had 
one, on reading which he uttered an abrupt exclamation. The 
rest looked up, with the exception of the Rector, who seemed 
absorbed by his own correspondence. 

The two girls asked if anything was the matter. 

“ Yes, indeed,” he answered, full of excitement. “A cheque 
has been presented at my banker’s, with my signature forged 
at the bottom of it—a cheque for three hundred and thirty 
pounds.” 

“Three hundred and thirty pounds!” echoed the girls, 
aghast. 

It sounded to them like a sum which would buy up the Indies. 
Herbert rose up from his chair, a good deal agitated, and asked 
to be excused in order that he might prepare for a journey to 
London. 

“ Journey to London!” echoed the Rector quite calmly. “ What 
is that for?” 

“ Oh, sir, it is—it is business—a—a rather unfortunate business. 
In fact, the forgery of my name to a cheque—for three hundred 
and thirty pounds.” 

An ugly suspicion it was which made Herbert stammer and 
hesitate. But Mr. Westerton looked at him through his glasses 
without the slightest appearance of perturbation. 

“You intend to prosecute ? ” 

“T—TI don’t know yet. But I must go up at once, and look 
into the matter.” 

“You have your suspicions, I suppose ? ” 

Two minutes before, Herbert could not have denied this. Now, 
however, to his intense relief, the Rector’s calmness enabled him 
to say with truth that he had not. One other person felt an 
unacknowledged joy at this answer. Edgitha, although she had 
heard no word from Marion either of the danger they had been 
in, or of their doubtful escape, had been keen enough to understand 
that something was amiss. Mabel, the only other person present, 
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as Mrs. Westerton was not down to breakfast, ate on quite silently, 
with her eyes on the tablecloth, and made no comment at all on 
the proceedings after her first exclamation. 

“T think I could catch the 10.25 from Banport,” said Herbert, 
“if I started at once. I could ride the roan cob, and Sam Loxam 
would bring him back behind his cart. I know he’s gone to 
Banport this morning.” 

“Won't you stay and have your breakfastifirst ?” said Edgitha 
nervously. ‘ You will still have plenty of time, if you’re going to 
ride. Or—or why don’t you go from Axbury, and then—then you 
could see Marion first ?” 

“What should he want to see Marion for?” interrupted the 
Rector testily. “No, go from Banport, of course.” 

This was conclusive. Herbert went out to put on his riding- 
boots and to saddle the cob; while a gloomy, uncomfortable 
silence fell upon the rest of the party. Breakfast was soon over ; 
the Rector shot into his study even more quickly than usual, and 
the two girls ran out to see Herbert start. Edgitha was rather 
puzzled by Mabel’s bebaviour, and anxious to know what was 
passing in the shrewd young lady’s mind. But the girl could 
keep her own counsel when she chose, and all Edgitha’s leading 
questions met with no answer. When, however, the young fellow 
had fairly started, and he and the red roan had disappeared 
over the brow of the first hill, Mabel turned to her sister, and 
said quietly : 

“Papa did it.” 

Edgitha burst into tears. 

“ How can you say such a wicked thing, Mabel! Do you know 
what a shameful thing it is you are accusing him of ? ” 

But the younger stood her ground. 

“Tf it is not true,” she said, “why do youcry? And why did 
you want Herbert to go to Axbury and see Marion first? It was 
because you guessed that Marion would know, and that she would 
be able to persuade Herbert to screen papa. Why do you look 
so shocked at what I say? You know it is true, and it is of no 
use deceiving ourselves.” 

“If I had thought as you do,” said Edgitha sadly, seeing that 
reproof was lost upon her sister, “I would have insisted on his 
seeing Marion before he started.” 

“That was just what I did not mean him to do. You and 
Marion have nursed papa up in his follies long enough, and now 
that he has done something worse than folly you would do just 
the same. Let him be safe and able to do just as he likes, because 
he isa man. As for mamma and the rest of us, we are women, 
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and therefore we must suffer and make the best of it. Some 
people might say such self-abnegation was very beautiful, but I 
think it is idiotic, and as bad for papa as it is for us.” 

“Mabel, it is terrible to hear you talk like this! Do you wish 
to see him and all of us disgraced, ruined ?” 

“That will only be a matter of waiting if you go on as you have 
done. But let him have a good fright. Herbert will find out the 
truth, and won’t prosecute, of course. And there is just the least 
little possibility that the shock may cure papa.” 

Mabel had the mercilessness of the very young; she could not 
make excuses, find extenuating circumstances. But there was 
sufficient show of reason in her harsh view of the matter for 
Edgitha to find retreat safer than argument. 

And, after all, Mabel was logical and reserved her sympathy 
for the deserving. She thought all day long of Marion, and how 
best to break the bad news to her. Edgitha would only torment 
her by trying to “prepare” her, she felt sure. And finally, 
making up her mind to do it herself, Mabel lay in wait for the 
returning market-cart a little way up the road. Ben would be in 
the cart ; she would make her announcement in French, therefore, 
and get it over quickly. 

When the cart came along, Marion, who was driving, caught 
sight of her sister at some distance; and being on the alert for 
bad news, she guessed that there was some in store for her, 
threw the reins to Ben, and followed the cart on foot. It was a 
bleak October day, and Mabel would not have strolled out for 
pleasure. 

“Well!” she said, asshecameup. ‘“ Something has happened, 
something—dreadful ? ” 

“Yes.” 

Mabel twined her arm within her sister’s affectionately, and 
turned back with her. 

“This is the worst part—telling you. I’ve been dreading it all 
day.” 

‘ Oh, child, I’ve been dreading it for weeks—months even!” 

“What! Youknow? That papa has forged Herbert’s name 
to a cheque for three hundred and thirty pounds ?” 

Marion shivered. 

“T didn’t know that,” she whispered. “ But it is hardly worse 
than I feared. How did it—come out ?” 

Mabel told her everything ; and although she admitted that her 
own knowledge was only arrived at by guess-work, Marion did 
not deny the truth of the conclusion at which she had arrived, nor 
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did she blame the younger for her harsh view. The account of 
the manner in which the Rector had behaved, however, gave her 
great uneasiness. It looked like the calmness of a desperate man, 
and was altogether different from the fidgety excitement she 
would have expected of him. 

“T must go back to Banport,” she said, “ and send off a telegram 
to—to Mr. Dunscombe.” 

She usually called him “ Herbert,” and the change of designa- 
tion implied her recognition of the fact that there was now a 
fresh barrier between them. Mabel noticed this difference, and 
looked distressed. 

“Qh, Marion, don’t close up your mouth in that way,” she 
cried. “It isn’t his fault! You have no right to visit papa’s 
sins upon him.” 

“ You don’t understand,” said Marion shortly. “I think this 
affair is a very good thing for—Mr. Dunscombe.” 

She would give no explanation of this enigmatic remark, but, 
having now reached the house, she put the side-saddle on the roan 
cob, arrayed herself in the long grey skirt which served all three 
girls in turn as a riding-habit, and started for Banport. She had 
tried to see her father, but he avoided her. 

She rode fast, and was not, on the whole, unhappy. She had 
been expecting a “crash” for so long that the change from 
suspense to a heavy trouble brought as much relief as fresh 
distress. After all, she was only in the position Herbert had 
proposed, of debtor to him for a considerable sum. For, of course, 
when he discovered who the offender was, he would not prosecute ; 
while she could not but hope that this affair would at last frighten 
her father from “the City” and its snares. And—it would put an 
end, once and for all, to the exciting, unsettling, bitter-sweet 
intercourse between Herbert and herself which had been the 
secret joy and torment of her life lately. The girl was so painfully 
modest as to her own attractions that the thought that she might 
be able to retain a hold on the affections of a handsome, lively 
young fellow like Herbert scarcely entered her head. The evident 
attraction she now had for him she attributed rather cynically to 
her own “ stand off” attitude; and she never doubted that a little 
softness, a little yielding on her part, would cause his admiration 
to melt away much more rapidly than it had risen. But her stern 
self-mastery had only been attained at the cost of many struggles, 
so that the end which had now come to this state of tension was a 
relief also. 


Dusk had fallen when she reached Banport, and leaving the 
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quiet cob outside, ran into the station, and despatched her telegram. 
This was her message :-— 


“Herbert Dunscombe, Esq.,—Queen’s Gate, London. 
“Please see me before doing anything. 


“ Marion WESTERTON.” 


She had a great mind to tear it up when she had written it. It 
seemed to imply, she thought with a self-conscious blush, a right 
on her part to control his movements. Yet she must see him, and 
at once. After a little hot debate with herself, she let the message 
go, and started to return home. 

She did not see her father that night; but the girls’ account of 
the silence and absence of mind he had shown at tea and supper- 
time again filled her with uneasiness. She wanted to tell him it 
was “all right,” even against the better judgment which said it was 
good for him still to think it was “all wrong.” But so anxious 
did she become on his account that on the following morning she 
waylaid him as he hurried on ahead of the others to church, and 
tried to get a moment’s hearing. But he would not listen to her. 

“ Go away, go away, please!” he said testily. “I cannot fix my 
mind properly on the duties before me if I am disturbed in this 
way.” 

She retreated, still anxious. Mabel tried to calm her distress. 

“ Papa likes to see you worry yourself like that,” she whispered. 
“T saw him look at you this morning as if he quite enjoyed seeing 
you eat no breakfast.” 

Mabel was pushing the little wicker-work wheel-chair in which 
Mrs. Westerton went to church. She, too, poor lady, was anxious 
about her husband, and chattered to the girls upon the bad effects 
of a studious life upon a nervous man, and about the restlessness 
which made him now habitually wander through the house ai 
night. To Marion’s further distress, several members of the con- 
gregation remarked, on leaving church, how ill the Rector looked. 
And it was evident to all eyes at dinner-time that he was harassed 
and depressed as they had never seen him before. He had to hold 
a service that afternoon at the little church of Pinkton-on-the 
Soke, and he started as usual after dinner, only earlier than was 
his custom, on his three miles’ ride on the roan cob. Marion 
watched him from the gate with eyes full of anxiety. Edgitha 
came behind her, and spoke in an affectionate voice : 

“JT don’t think you need be so nervous about papa, Marion,” 
she said reassuringly. ‘“I think he’s taking it very quietly, 
almost as if he didn’t care.” 
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“ That’s just why Iam afraid,” whispered Marion. “For he 
must care, and I’m afraid he has made up his mind to—to do 
something rash.” 

“ Why, what could he do?” 

“JT don’t know. But why has he started so early, when he 
generally waits till long after we have set out on foot ?” 

“Perhaps he wants time to pray by himself that he may treat 
us better for the future,” said Mabel’s sharp voice behind them. 

The elder sisters turned and rebuked her, and then they all 
hurried in-doors to prepare for their walk. 

It was a fine October afternoon; the sun was shining with a 
warm yellow light on the rich brown earth of the freshly-ploughed 
fields; and, but for the heaviness at the hearts of all three girls, it 
would have been a pleasant walk enough. They took many a 
short cut across the fields, and once they had to cross a wide 
stream, a tributary of the river which ran into the sea at the 
nearest watering-place. 

This tributary stream was between twenty and thirty feet across, 
very deep and swift and straight, as the water came with great force 
from the neighbouring hills. It was now swollen by the autumn 
rains; and no one less strong of nerve than these three country 
girls would have dared just now to trust himself over the rickety 
wooden bridge by which they had to cross it. 

“ Why, this was just where poor Tom Noakes was drowned, just 
a year ago,” cried Mabel. 

Marion turned upon her sharply. 

“Why are you always talking about Tom Noakes?” she said 
uneasily. 

“T don’t think I ever mentioned it before,” answered Mabel in 
surprise. “It was only seeing the stream in just the same state 
as it was then that reminded me of it.” 

They went on in silence, and more rapidly. The day seemed to 
have darkened ; the wind had begun to blowcold; the mists were 
heavy under the trees of the fir-copses. By the time they came 
in sight of Pinkton, a straggling village of yellow-washed, thatched 
cottages, they were racing over the fields, breathless, full of un- 
spoken fears. 

When they came up to the little unpretending building which 
did duty for a church, they found the small congregation already 
either within its walls or collected in groups just outside; but the 
old man who did duty as bell-ringer and verger had left his rope 
to be pulled by a small boy, while he himself, shading his eyes 
with his hand, seemed to be watching anxiously for some one at 
the churchyard gate. Marion came up to him first. 
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“ Hev ’ee seen aught o’ the Rector, miss?” he asked anxiously. 
“ He drove through the village half an hour agone, and he gave 
this ere to my grandson Bill for to give to ye. May be it wull 
tell ’ee what’s amiss; for he isn’t used for to be so late, isn’t the 
Rector.” 

The old man handed her an envelope directed, in her father’s 
handwriting, to herself. Moving a few paces away, both from the 
bell-ringer and her rapidly approaching sisters, Marion tore it 
open. Inside she found only an enclosure directed to her mother. 
For one moment she looked at this irresolutely ; then, turning to 
Edgitha, who was by this time at her side, she said quickly : 

“T dare not give it to mamma, Shall I open it?” 

“ TJ think you had better.” 

There was an awful moment of dead silence. Then Marion, 
with shaking fingers, tore open the inner envelope, and read the 
note :— 


“ My pEAR WIFE, 

“When this note is placed in your hands, I shall have 
quitted this earth for a better one. This, in all humility, I ven- 
ture to hope, relying on the Eternal Mercy even to the unworthiest 
of those who have faith. A series of wholly unexpected reverses 
has led me to this unhappy step, which I take with the less 
remorse that my continuing to live would have brought about 
fresh misfortunes, in which the happiness and honour of my whole 
family could not have failed to be involved. Commending you all 
to the care of Him who careth for the widow and the fatherless, I 
bid you a sorrowful farewell. 

“Your affectionate 


“‘ HusBanp.” 


All the girls read this letter in horror-struck silence. Edgitha 
was the first to recover her wits : 

“We must find out which way he went,” she whispered. “Stay 
here, while I tell the old man that he has been called away sud- 
denly, and cannot hold the service to-day. You two go on quickly 
through the village at once, before the congregation disperses. 
We don’t want any one to guess what we—how we—how we feel. 
Go straight on, and I'll make inquiries, and catch you up.” 

The girls obeyed her suggestion without question, and hurried 
through the village, at the other extremity of which Edgitha 
speedily overtook them, having in the meantime learnt that it was 
in that direction that her father had gone. They tramped along 
the road almost in silence for about a mile and a half, till they 
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came to the outskirts of another village, where they got news. 
The Rector had left his cob at a little farm-house here, where he 
was known, and the farmer’s old mother expected that he would 
return for it in a short time, although she admitted that he had 
said no definite words to that effect. After learning this, the girls 
held a hurried consultation. It was decided that Edgitha and 
Mabel should go back to the Rectory, for the sake of their mother, 
who would otherwise be anxious and alarmed, and that they should 
invent some excuse for the non-appearance of the Rector and 
Marion. They did not like to leave their sister to prosecute her 
search alone; but Marion said she would mount the cob, and thus 
go faster and be more secure. So they parted, the eldest and 
youngest girl returning on foot, while Marion went forward on the 
roan, 

The country grew here less hilly, and better wooded. Marion 
cast shrewd, eager glances to right and left, searching for signs of 
a way having been forced through the hedge. But above all other 
fears there stood out in her mind the dread that it would be to 
the stream that he would make his way, by a path which she knew, 
a little beyond this point. She reached the path at last: it 
skirted a stubble-field on the one side and a dense wood on the 
other. She dismounted, led the cob through the gate; and 
advancing, bridle in hand, some way along the path, tied the 
animal to a wooden rail with which a gap in the fence had been 
mended, and hurried forward on foot. 

The ground was moist with recent rains, and Marion was able 
to make out the print of a man’s boots along the path; it was not 
the print of boots such as labourers wear, but of those worn by a 
country gentleman. The light of the already waning autumn 
day was weak and dull under the shadow of the wood; the wind 
blew the dry and yellow leaves into her face ; the rushing of the 
swollen stream sounded in her ears as she ran on, breathless, 
miserable, with a dumb pain in her heart. 

Suddenly she became conscious that she was being followed ; 
there were many turns in the path, so that she could not see it 
for more than a few yards behind her; but the sound of footsteps, 
deadened by the damp state of the earth, was distinctly audible 
from time to time to her sharp country ears. Was it a tramp? 
There were still some rough men about, left from the harvest 
time, whom no girl would care to meet in such a lonely spot as 
this. Marion was too much absorbed in her distress to be much 
alarmed at the prospect of such an encounter; but still she kept 
on the alert, and turned sharply when she heard the footsteps 
close behind. 
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It was Herbert, dusty with travel, anxious and haggard. 

The unexpected meeting at such a time, when distress had 
weakened her self-control and her usual defences were not ready, 
destroyed in a moment every safeguard upon which she had 
reckoned. It was not a strong, self-reliant creature, abrupt of 
speech, armed at all points, but a gentle, warm-hearted woman 
craving sympathy and help, who sprang forward to meet him, and 
who, having made that fatal spring, found herself in a moment 
folded in the young man’s arms. 

“Marion, my poor, poor child,” he said. 

And then, twining his arm about her, he hurried her forward, 
palpitating, bewildered, ashamed as she was, along the path 
towards the stream, explaining as he went. 

“T knew all before I got your ‘wire.’ I got a train as far as 
Norring early this morning—had to come on by road—met the 
girls close to the rectory—and followed you. Courage, keep a 
good heart, my darling. I don’t think ——” 

He stopped. They had reached the brink of the stream, and 
there, lying on the bank a little below where they stood, was the 
Rector’s soft felt hat ; and not two yards from the spot there was 
a break in the clay bank, evidently caused by the slipping of some 
heavy body into the water. 

Marion uttered a low, heart-broken cry: Herbert shivered and 
caught his breath. They felt that, innocent as they had been of 
any intention to do him harm, they were the Rector’s murderers, 
Meaning only to give him one single day’s uneasiness, they had 
driven the poor, weak-natured man to despair. They stared at 
each other with wild eyes. 

“He is drowned,” cried Marion hoarsely; “ this is where he 
fellin. O God, forgive me!” 

For one moment she could do nothing. Her limbs were stiff, 
her brain was paralysed; her starting eyes seemed to see in each 
brown ripple of the troubled water, as it seethed past her, a black 
mass being borne down rapidly with the stream. 

“What can we do?—what can we do? Qh, nothing, nothing ; 
it is too late,” she moaned. 

All her self-reliance and her courage were gone. It was 
Herbert who had to suggest, control, support. 

“There is an inn close to the banks, not far down,” he said. 
“We can get help there.” 

“ Help, oh, help is too late.” 

Nevertheless, she let him hurry her along by the banks of the 
stream, which was here very wide and deep and dangerous, until, 
at a distance of about half-a-mile from the spot where they had 
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found the hat, they came, as Herbert had said, to an inn of the 
most primitive kind. It was closed, but at the back-door stood 
the host and his wife in evidently earnest conversation. 

The two young people hurried up to them. 

“My father—the Rector of Criddock——” began Marion. 

The host and hostess, who had started apart almost guiltily on 
the approach of the young lady and her companion, looked con- 
fused. The man slunk indoors, the wife beckoned to them to 
enter, but without waiting to be interrogated. 

“Yes, oh—oh, yes,” she stammered in a frightened voice 
scarcely above a whisper. “Come in.” 

Marion’s limbs could scarcely have carried her without Herbert’s 
support as she went into the white-washed passage. Both she 
and he had come to the same conclusion—that the Rector’s body 
had been found in the stream and brought in here. 

The hostess stopped before the door of the bar-parlour, and 
spoke in a whisper. 

“ You won’t want me to go in?” 

Marion shook her head, and the woman retired at once. 

“Shali I go in first, Marion?” whispered Herbert. “You had 
better let me, dearest.” 

She shook her head. Making a strong effort at self-control, 
she signed to him to open the door. There was a screen, hastily 
formed by a couple of table-cloths hung on a clothes-horse, just 
inside; and on the ceiling danced the lights and shadows from a 
roaring log-fire, which filled the grate and sent a flaming pyramid 
right up the chimney. Marion was bewildered: Herbert became 
on the instant shrewdly hopeful. 

They had scarcely advanced one step into the room when a 
well-known voice, in mellow, after-dinner tones, struck upon 
their ear. 

“Mrs. Lathom, I think I'll take another glass of that very 
excellent ale of yours.” 





CuaptTer XII. 


FORGIVENESS. 


Marion staggered at the sound of her father’s voice. But a 
moment later, she had recovered herself sufficiently to go round 
the screen. 

Sitting at a table which bore the remains of a substantial meal 
of cold beef, pickles, ale, cheese, apples, and new nuts, to all of 
which justice seemed to have been done, was the Rector, dressed 
in his host’s best clothes, which were much too small for him, 
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while his own were drying before the kitchen-fire. He was 
looking very comfortable and contented, as he leaned back in his 
chair, leisurely cracking a nut. His face changed, however, when 
he caught sight of his visitors. He was not at all pleased to sec 
them. They, however, both had sense enough to restrain the joy 
which possessed them. 

“ You—you are surprised to see me here, I dare say,” he began, 
with an awkward laugh. “ But I—I was taking a walk—by—by 
the stream here, when I—I in fact fell in, and had great difficulty 
in getting out. So I came in here, and got them to dry my 
clothes ; and—and as I had very little appetite at dinner to-day 
and was hungry, I—I thought I would have just a—a morsel of 
something, in fact, while my clothes were drying.” 

Never was an explanation so perfectly satisfactory. The young 
people asked not a single question ; and whatever suspicions they 
might have had they kept to themselves. He had not drowned 
himself; therefore what might have been the purpose of his 
singular expedition, they took care not to inquire. But the 
hostess of the little inn told Herbert privately that she thought 
the Rector of Criddock ought to be “ looked after,” as from her 
window she had seen him take off his hat and slide down the bank 
of the stream with much deliberation. 

“ And a mortal difficult job it were to pull him up again,” she 
added, nodding her head. ‘ Me and my old man ran up as fast 
as we could, and found him slipping and scrambling about, lookin’ 
a deal scared, at the bottom o’ the bank. But there wasn’t much 
harm done, though there might have been,” she added grimly. 

Then Herbert went off to fetch the cob, and the waggonette 
which had brought him from Norring; while Marion, with some 
difficulty, kept up with her father a conversation on indifferent 
subjects. And presently, it having been decided that a fortnight’s 
scraping would hardly get the mud off his own clothes, the Rector 
started to return home in those he was wearing. He sat with his 
daughter in the waggonette, while Herbert followed on the cob. 

The Rector seemed to be perfectly at his ease ; but, to Marion’s 
great joy, he proved to have more feeling in this matter than by 
his manner he would have gained credit for. He grew evidently 
nervous as they drew near the rectory; and as the other two 
girls, who were on the watch, had the tact to retire into the house 
on his approach, he entered quietly and went straight upstairs to 
his room, telling Herbert and Marion to await him in his study. 
But Marion went instead to tell her sisters the news, and only 
entered the study as her father came downstairs. 

She saw by his face and bearing as soon as he began to speak 
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to them, by the new humility in his handsome eyes, the simple 
dignity of his manner, that he was not only remorseful and 
repentant, but anxious to begin his atonement by confession. 
But this neither Herbert nor Marion would allow. Silently and 
with downcast eyes they listened while he began to ask their 
forgiveness for his conduct. 

But when he came to the words: “I have done wrong ; I have 
behaved very, very badly to you, to all of you——”_ Herbert could 
bear it no longer, and interrupted him. 

“You are only making us very uncomfortable, sir,” he said. 
“Of course we know you have been imprudent, but I am sure you 
won't again.” 

“Indeed, I shall put it out of my own power to be so,” said the 
poor Rector simply. ‘“ But—you are very, very good—but the 
money——” 

“Will be my wedding-present to Marion, sir; we are going to 
be married at Christmas.” 

Marion, down whose cheeks the tears were rolling fast, looked 
up, blushing, astonished, with a spasm of feeble indignation. 

“No,” she said, “ who says so?” 

“Tsay so. Women are inferior creatures, and should not be 
consulted in these matters.” 

The Rector, who was on the point of breaking down, tried to 
speak, but failed. Drawing his daughter to him, he gave her a 
kiss, which Marion took for a recognition of her years of patient 
labour. Then, shaking heartily the hand Herbert held out to 
him, he dismissed them quickly, to save his own failing dignity. 

Outside the door Herbert threw his arms round Marion. 

“Don’t,” she said. “I w-won’t marry you. I can’t. It’s just 
as if I had been b-b-bought and s-s-sold.” 

“Of course. You have often owned you were a savage, and 
among savages wives are bought and sold. And once married, I 
am going to civilise you.” 

Then the door of the dining-room was opened softly ; Edgitha 
peeped out discreetly, but Mabel came out like a whirlwind, and 
dragged them inside. 

“Come and see mamma, come and tell mamma. Of course we've 
known it for ever so long, but I don’t believe she has even 
guessed.” 

She had not. Mrs. Westerton, living in her corner, and at her 
daughters’ mercy for news, knew just what they chose to tell her 
and no more. The innocent lady overflowed with astonishment 
and delight, and with the pride of marrying off a daughter. They 
all clustered round the fire and listened very quietly to her 
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chatter, feeling it a relief after the frightful anxieties of the 
day. 

And presently the Rector himself, hearing the pleasant babble, 
and feeling attracted by it, came quietly in and joined the circle, 
and was made much of. And he made many a good resolution in 
his humbled heart about avoiding speculation for the future. 

Luckily for him, there was a stronger will than his ready to 
work those resolutions out. The girls all felt that their long 
struggle was over, and that there was a masculine arm now ready 
to procure them their just rights. 

“T shall be able to keep my poultry-money and have the 
drawing-lessons!” cried Mabel, when the Rector had retired. 

“ And I can have my books,” sighed Edgitha contentedly. 

“It’s only poor Marion that doesn’t get any good out of the 
arrangement,” said Herbert pityingly. 

“ And even I have one weak consolation,” replied Marion: “I 
shall no longer be pointed out as part of that local curiosity— 
‘Those Westerton Girls!’ ” 
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A Soul's Soliloquy. 


“There lives more faith in honest doubt, r 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 
—Tennyson’s “ In Memoriam.” 


Ir is not death we dread, the life 

Within us warns that all must die. 

We know each breath we draw doth bring 
Us ever nearer our last hour. 





All nature speaks the same sad tale 

Of woe, decay and sure surcease. 

Why, then, should man alone be spar’d 
The lot that falls to all of earth? 


No! ’tis the parting pang from those 

We love and never more shall see— 

This adds the bitter drop of gall 

Which brims the cup each one must drain. 


The happy home, the hearth blithesome 
With childhood’s merry laugh and song— 
Music most sweet to parents’ ears— 

Shall pass away and be as nought. 


ot ete 





Echo the walls no more the voice 
Of one who was the loved of all. 
Still’d are the well-known tones for aye, 7 
Once priz’d beyond all earthly store. 


Alone we join, alone must quit 

This changeful scene of joy and strife. 

Though hand in hand through life we pass, 

Each treads apart Death’s shadowy vale. 


Not Lethe’s stream, nor e’en the bliss 
That steeps all sense in him who draing 
Nepenthe’s draught, shall charm the soul 


From waking in a world unknown. 
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Some are who say that death is but 
The portal to the realms of Life. 

Could this be true, why mourn we then 
Those dear ones gone before, not lost ? 


Why droops the head? why groweth sick 
The heart as turn we from the grave ?— 
The open grave which holds, we say, 
Only the lov’d one’s lifeless clay. 


The soul is fled, and rests, ’tis said, 
In endless joy in Paradise. 

Why then, true heart, in secret mourn 
The loss of one in bliss eterne ? 


The time is brief, ere you must join 
The soul that beat in unison. 

Ob! then what visions of delight 
Shall break upon th’ enraptured sight! 


Alas! the lips speak words of faith, 

The hands bestrew the grave with wreaths 
That tell of life immortal, and 

Religion breathes its benison. 


But all is vain! The heart belies 
In bitterness the pleasing dream 

That death is but a sleep, and we 
Shall wake and live for evermore. 


Yet has Cato said, “Secure in 

Its existence, the soul defies 

The dagger’s point.” This must be so. 
Earth’s wisest, best, have said ’tis true. 


Within us dwells a Heav’nly light, 
Undying, indestructible. 

Nor Death, nor Time shall work decay, 
But strengthen it and purify. 


This inner spark Divine, obseur’d 

By sordid cares, bursts into flame 
When strikes the final hour that breaks 
The bonds which held it captive here. 
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Freed from earth’s dross, the soul soars high 
On angels’ pimions to the sky, 

And, like the eagle, rests its sight, 

Undim’d, on suns effulgent, bright. 


C. R. Low. | 
82, Elsham Road, Kensington, W. 





Notz.—The late Mr. Robert Browning, to whom the author sent a copy 
of these verses at the time they were written, addressed to him the 
following letter :— 


29, DE VERE GARDENS, 
May 1, 1889. 
Dear Sir, 

I return the poem you have been pleased to request an opinion upon. I 
think you have distinguished between the hopeless grief consequent on such an 
event as you describe, when another life is absolutely disbelieved in, and the 
grief which, however acute, ewists under quite other conditions when another 
life is conceived of as possible—not to say probable. 

Believe me, dear Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 
C. R. Low, Esq. RoseErt BRowNING. 
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Che Marriage of Frances Cromwell. 


1. “THESE are to certifie whom it may concerne that (according to a 
late Act of Parliament entytuled ‘An Act touching marriages and the 
registring thereof, &c.’) publication was made in the publique meeting- 
place in the parish church of the parish of Martin’s in the Fields in the 
county of Middlesex, upon three several Lord’s days, at the close of the 
morning exercise (namely upon the xxv day of October MDCLVII, as alsoe 
upon the i and viii days of November following), of a marriage agreed 
upon between the honourable Robert Rich, of Andrewes, Holborne, and 
the right honourable the Lady Frances Cromwell of Martin’s in the Fields 
in the county of Middlesex. All which was fully performed according to 
the said Act without exception. 

2. “In witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand this ix day of 
November MDCLVII. 

“WILLIAM WILLIAMS, 
“ Register of the parish of Martin’s in the Fields.” * 


“November 11.—This day the most illustrious lady the Lady Frances 
Cromwell, youngest daughter of His Highness the Lord Protector, was 
married to the most noble gentleman Mr. Robert Rich, son of the Lord 
Rich, grandchild of the Earl of Warwick, and of the Countess Dowager 
of Devonshire, in the presence of their Highnesses and of his grandfather 
and father and the said Countess, with many other persons of high honor 
and quality. The solemnities of the happy nuptials were continued and 
ended with much honor.” 


Tue “happy nuptials,” of which the above are respectively the 
last preliminary and the official record in ‘ Mercurius Politicus,’ 
the Gazette of the period, had not been finally concluded without 
much difficulty. For the course of true love in this case had 
certainly not run smooth. 

“Robin Rich’s” courtship of the Lady Frances had lasted 
nearly two years, but it had had many obstacles toovercome. We 
need not pay too much attention to the stories which would make 
the exiled Charles II. or the Duc d’Enghien suitors whose 
eligibility was gravely discussed; still less need we regard too 
seriously the curious story of Jerry White the chaplain. But a 
voice from the grave seemed to interpose between the lovers. 


* Peck’s ‘ Desiderata Curiosa,’ No. xiii., p. 500. 
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John Dutton, a wealthy Gloucestershire squire, left his nephew 
William to the guardianship and disposition of His Highness the 
Lord Protector, and not content with this, humbly requested 


“That His Highness will be pleased in order to my former desires and 
according the discourse that hath passed betwixt us thereupon, that when 
he shall come to ripeness of age, a marriage may be had and solemnized 
betwixt my said nephew William Dutton and the Lady Frances Cromwell, 
His Highness’s youngest daughter, which I much desire, and (if it take 
effect) shall account it as a blessing from God.” 


But my Lady Frances would have none of Mr. Dutton. His 
uncle’s wiJl, dated early in 1655, did not come to be proved until 
the middle of 1657, and a year before that she and “ Robin 
Rich” were “so far engaged that the match cannot be broke off.” 

Apart from Mr. Dutton, however, there were other troubles. 
Troubles about the marriage settlements, which it seems, 
from Mary Cromwell’s correspondence with her brother Henry, 
only covered a deeper objection, rumours prejudicial to the 
suitor’s private character having come to the Protector’s ears. 
The reports were false, and Frances having satisfied herself of 
the fact, got her sister Mary and some other friends to speak to 
her father in her lover’s favour, and he promised that, if the reports 
proved without foundation, the difficulties about the settlements 
should not prevent the match. Still the negotiations dragged on 
slowly. Nine months after Mary’s intercession, Sir Francis 
Russell wrote to Henry Cromwell, his son-in-law, that there was 
“trouble about the business of Mr. Rich and my Lady Frances,” 
which seemed “to trouble the minds both of your father and 
mother more than anything else.” Three months later he 
reported: “Tis verily thought that the match between your 
sister and Mr. Rich is upon the point concluded on.”* Still 
there was a delay of nearly five months, for, as we have seen, 
it was not till the end of October that the banns were first 
published in church.t 

A paper preserved in Thurloe gives the proposals for settle- 
ment made by the Earl of Warwick on behalf of his grandson. 
The Warwick estates, including Warwick House, were to be 


* Lansdowne MSS., Brit. Mus., 823. 

t+ The delay may have been in part due to political causes. We read in 
a letter (March 28, 1657) apparently addressed to Paris, and which alludes 
to the recent debates as to Cromwell assuming the title of King—“ There 
was likely to have been a match between the Earl of Warwick’s grandchild 
and the Protector’s daughter, but this new dignity has altered it. It is 


reported that a match may be found in your parts.”—Calendar State 
Papers—Domestic, 1656-7. 
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settled upon trusts giving Robert Rich and Lady Frances £2000 
a year during the lives of the bridegroom’s father and grand- 
father, to be increased to £2500 on the death of the Earl, and 
£3050 if Lord Rich should die in the Earl’s lifetime. Frances, if 
she survived her husband, was to have a jointure of £2000 a year, 
and Warwick House after the death of the Earl and Countess. 

All the town was now talking of the great wedding. The third 
publication of the banns was on Sunday the 8th of November, 
and the ceremony took place on the following Wednesday the 
11th. 

A more gossiping account than the official record of Merecurius 
Politicus opens for us a window into Whitehall— 


“On Wednesday last was my Lord Protector’s daughter married to the 
Earl of Warwick’s grandson. Mr. Scobell, as a justice of the peace, tyed 
the knot after a godly prayer made by one of His Highness’s divines: and 
on Thursday was the wedding feast kept at Whitehall, where they had 
48 violins and 50 trumpets and much mirth with frolics, besides mixt 
dancing (a thing heretofore accounted profane) till 5 of the clock 
yesterday morning. Amongst the dancers there was the Earl of Newport, 
who danced with Her Highness. There was at this great solemnity the 


Countess of Devonshire (grandmother to the bridegroom), who presented 
the bride with £2000 worth of plate.” * 


The Countess of Devonshire is one of the most interesting 
figures among the wedding guests. She was an unwonted 
visitor at the Protector’s Court, and it must have seemed strange 
to her to remember under what circumstances she was last at 
Whitehall. The blood of the Stuarts and the Bruces flowed in her 
veins. She was the daughter of that Lord Bruce of Kinloss, 
whose monument we may see in the Rolls Chapel in Chancery 
Lane, and who did much to further James I.’s accession to the 
English crown. She had been married, at the instance of the © 
king, to Lord William Cavendish, afterwards Earl of Devonshire, 
and with him had lived in boundless magnificence and in close 
connection with and attendance on the Court of both James and 
Charles. Left a widow with three young children, with estates 
burdened with debts and law-suits, she was yet able, by force of 
character, rigid economy, and wise management, to hand over the 
Devonshire estates to her son on his majority cleared from all 
the incumbrances which had threatened to swamp them in ruin, 
besides providing her children with the highest education 
and culture of the time. She had lost her second son, Colonel 
Charles Cavendish, “the young, the lovely, and the brave” of 
Waller’s epitaph, by the sword of Cromwell’s Lieutenant at 


* « Hist. MSS. Commission,’ 5th Report. Trentham MSS, 
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Gainsborough Fight. She had been engaged ever since the 
breaking out of the Civil War in planning and intriguing first 
for the success of Charles I. and afterwards for the Restoration. 
It is even said that a warrant had at one time been issued for her 
arrest, but that a bribe to a member of the Council of State had 
saved her from its actual execution. At this very time she was 
carrying on cypher correspondence by her chaplain with members 
of the party of Charles II. 

‘While the negotiations for the marriage were still in progress, 
the Countess had been invited by the Protector to Hampton 
Court. Walking in her garden one day, she took counsel with 
Robert Frampton, afterwards Bishop of Gloucester, then chaplain 
to her brother Lord Elgin, on the subject, who, after recounting 
“all that traytor’s villainy,” advised her “with such an one, no 
not to eat.” The Countess took her own course, however, and 
went to Hampton Court. She could not but be deeply interested 
in the match, for the bridegroom was the only child of her only 
daughter, the beautiful Anne Cavendish, Lady Rich, who had died 
nearly twenty years before, when her boy was two years old. 
Robert Rich, now only twenty-two, had been committed by his 
dying mother to the care of Dr. Gauden, afterwards Bishop of 
Worcester, and, according to his tutor’s account, had grown up a 
studious and thoughtful youth full of promise. His father, Lord 
Rich, was not a person of good reputation, but his grandfather, 
Lord Warwick, was a brave and worthy man. 

Robert Rich, second Earl of Warwick, was a man of sixty-nine 
or seventy. He had been Lord High Admiral for the Parliament 
in the Civil War, and was Cromwell’s staunch friend of long 
standing. Of a free, generous mode of living, he possessed a 
wide popularity, and Calamy, in his funeral sermon, said of him 
that he was the best natured man in England. We do not know 
if his Countess was present with him at the wedding. He was at 
this time married to his third wife, Ellinor Wortley, widow of 
the Earl of Sussex. 

Mountjoy Blount, Earl of Newport, who trod a measure with 
the Lady Protectress, was a less popular and less reliable man. 
He had been a Royalist, but not without suspicion of half- 
heartedness, or worse. ‘Two years previously, on the other hand, 
he had been committed to the Tower by Cromwell on suspicion of 
treason. It is not without interest to remember that he and 
Lord Warwick were both sons, by different fathers, of Penelope 
Devereux, the “ Stella” of Sir Philip Sidney. 

But we must not forget the bride and her kinsfolk. Frances 
Cromwell wanted only a few days to complete her nineteenth 
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year. Of the four sisters, she is the one whose face we are the 
least able to picture in the bloom of her youth. The portraits of 
her in later life give little sign of the personal beauty of which 
several writers speak. Of her brothers and sisters, Fleetwood 
and Bridget were doubtless there from Wallingford House close 
by, possibly Richard, certainly Elizabeth Claypole, the Princess 
Royal of the Protectoral Court. From the various portraits of 
Elizabeth which exist, we can form a pretty accurate idea of her 
appearance at this time. Hers is a face about which there must 
always have been a peculiar charm. The youthful beauty and 
almost arch grace which characterise the charming portrait of 
her attributed to Robert Walker, had faded now into the sweet 
gravity and tenderness which we see in Cooper’s miniature, and 
delicate health had given her that matronly air which strikes one 
at first as denoting a more advanced age than seven or eight and 
twenty. Her children were growing up round her, and the lines 
in which Andrew Marvell has left a picture of the mutual love of 
the Protector, his daughter, and her children, are doubtless a 
transcript of what he saw every day in his attendance at 
Whitehall. 

Mary and Frances were almost of an age, and naturally shared 
all each other’s plans. Mary’s letters show that she was Frances’s 
confidant and counsellor in her love troubles, and how wisely she 
performed the office. Now, when her sister’s difficulties had been 
surmounted, she had her own to think about, for her own wedding 
was to take place in a week’s time, though the courtship had 
only been of a month’s duration, and we can see plainly from her 
subsequent correspondence with what a flutter of uncertainty she 
was looking forward to what she felt to be almost a leap in the 
dark. We may think of the favoured suitor Lord Fauconberg as 
one of the company, and we find also the name of “the Lord 
Strickland,” one of the Council of State. Was John Howe the 
Divine, who said the prayer over the young couple, and was the 
blind Latin Secretary, there? and young Andrew Marvell, his 
assistant, who wrote two songs for Mary Cromwell’s wedding the 
following week ? 

The festivities continued several days. On Saturday, the 14th, 
we hear that they are still in full swing. What days of “music 
and dancing and great feasting” in Whitehall, now “very 
glorious and well furnished,” “ more richly furnished than in any 
king’s time.” Some one gave “a good quantity of Barbary 
wine.” Lady Claypole’s present was two sconces of £100 apiece, 
while the plate given by Lady Devonshire was all of gold, “ with 
one (they call) the piece royal: ’tis such as I have seen used for 
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the waiter to carry a glass upon.” As for some of the “ frolics,” 
if we are to credit another account, they can scarcely have been 
very acceptable. 


“The Protectour threw about sack posset among all the ladyes to soyle 
their rich clothes, which they tooke as a favour, and also wett sweetmeates 
and dawhd all the stooles, where they were to sitt, with wett sweetmeates; 
and pulld of Riches his perucque, and would have throwne it into the 
fire, but did not, yet he sate upon it. 

“ An old formall courtier that was gentleman usher to the Queene of 
Bohemia, is enterteyned among them, Sir Thomas Billingsley, senza 
barba; and he danced afore them in his cloke and sword, and one of the 
four of the Protectour’s Buffons made his lip black like a beard, whereat 
the Knt. drew his knife, missing very little of killing the fellow.” * 


The following week the scene changes from the bride’s house 
to the bridegroom’s, Warwick House in Holborn, of which 
Warwick Court still preserves a memory. Holborn was then full 
of stately mansions. Hard by was Brook House, where the 
following summer the French ambassadors were lodged. Nearly 
opposite stood Southampton House, afterwards to be the town 
house of Lord William Russell. 

At Lord Warwick’s, the festivities continued till the middle of 
the week, when on the Wednesday afternoon the Protector and his 
family went down to Hampton Court for the wedding of the Lady 
Mary and Lord Fauconberg on the following day. 

Mary’s mariage de convenance was to last nearly half a century. 
Frances’s love-match only lasted three months and five days. 
She was left a widow on the 16th February, 1658. 

It was the first blow of those which this fatal year brought in 
such rapid succession on the Protectoral household. Lord Warwick 
followed his grandson before the spring had fairly set in. Little 
Oliver Claypole died in June, Lady Claypole in August, and the 
solemnities attending her funeral were scarcely over when the 
Lord Protector himself lay down on that bed at Whitehall from 
which he was destined not to rise again. 


* «Richard Symond’s Note Books.’ Harl. MSS., No. 991. He says: 
“This Hatton Rich told his acquaintance.” Hatton Rich was Lord 
Warwick’s youngest son by his first marriage, and as uncle of the 
bridegroom was probably present. 











Monckton Milnes. . 


Tue Life of Lord Houghton is an entertaining work, as many of our 
readers have already discovered for themselves. It is the revelation 
of a decided personality, and one which on the whole is pleasant and 
kindly. It tells of a man of readiness and resource, “a fellow of 
infinite jest, of most excellent fancy,” and withal “a very honest- 
hearted fellow.” 

In youth and early manhood Monckton Milnes’s hilarious spirits 
and audacious fun, his self-confidence and his indulgence in paradox, 
startled and sometimes repelled. We all remember Sydney Smith’s 
name for him (though the Rector of Combe Florey denies that he 
was the author of it), and how at the American Minister’s, in Portland 
Place, on a hot July evening, while every lady was fanning herself 
or being fanned, Monckton Milnes walked in, and Sydney Smith 
said to Wordsworth’s son William, “Here comes the cool of the 
evening.” 

The contrast between Monckton Milnes and his father is a strange 
one. That such a father should have such a son belongs to the 
freaks of Nature, and Monckton must have seemed a “sport ” to his 
family. The father was a man of great ability, and had made so 
great a mark in the House of Commons that at twenty-four Perceval 
offered him the Chancellorship of the Exchequer. He refused the 
offer, and retired to his estates, which were crippled by his generous 
payment of a brother’s heavy debts. At Thorne and Fryston he 
lived the life of a country gentleman, with open hospitality, and 
received, with a charm all his own, the numerous and diverse- 
charactered friends of his gifted son. But he figured no longer in 
the political world, nor, we imagine, did he show himself much in 
society ; but he had heard Pitt and Fox, Sheridan and Windham, and 
he has left us his estimate of Pitt’s eloquence, which we shall give 
here, in an old note-book of travel, which is well worth recording in: 
these pages :— 


“ The highest impression imparted to me by words spoken was by those 
which I heard from Mr. Pitt, whose form is even now distinctly before 
VOL. XCII. t 
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me. His powers were of a mighty order, for none heard him without an 
absorbing interest, which is proof conclusive. You felt you had been 
charmed in the listening ; it was even to that which you had been thinking 
of within yourself. There was the secret in his elocution as it is in the 
antique—in debate caught on the moment he saw intuitively into the 
minds of his hearers, he identified himself with them and impersonated 
their prevailing thought, which they with rapture heard in his gorgeous 
language. In his periods of majestic correctness, and sometimes so 
elaborate as to take two minutes in the delivery, he never turned from 
or broke in upon the one impression which he felt was pervading the 
assembly ; all was subordinated to its development—and yet tantalising 
in expressing it—protracting as though to be surer of it—after an 
interval of breathless suspense, he then unfurled its full display, like 
that of Cesar’s mantle, at the instant of intensest expectation. They 
voted in delirium. He was the consummate master of his art, and the 
greatest leader the Commons ever had or ever will have.” 


If the volumes which tell Lord Houghton’s Life and his Friend- 
ships contained the record of his father’s life alone, they would be 
welcome. The picture of Mr. Pemberton Milnes is very striking, 
and the extraordinary dissimilarity between father and son heightens 
the interest of the picture. 

Lord Leven was wont to speak of Pemberton Milnes as “the 
handsomest man he had ever seen; his small head and the expression 
of his countenance being quite unequalled, and bearing such a stamp 
of genius and high breeding.” He was a man of fastidious taste, of 
retiring shy manners, and of a high standard of political conduct. 
To such a man the compromises of Party must have been distasteful. 

“Too fond of the right to pursue the expedient,” and in this 
honourable characteristic his son to some extent shared, for he 
showed a certain independence throughout his political career. 

Pemberton Milnes, though brought up in the Whig traditions, was 
driven to be a Tory by his observation of the conduct of the Whigs 
during the great war. 


“My own politics,” he says, “owed their first direction to having 
observed at the school I was sent to, and at Brooks’s Club where I was 
member at nineteen, that all their wish and hope was against their own 
country. Years afterwards there would have been pxans at Brooks’s if 
the Duke had been taken prisoner.” 


The country now is. beginning to outlive the worship of Fox, and 
as memoirs succeed one another without revealing one useful work 
he did, we see how a man may be a great orator and yet a great 
danger to his country. Fox was, as has been said of another and 
later orator, “a sophistical rhetorician,” though Fox certainly had 
the merit of conveying to his audience what he really did mean. 
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And so it came to pass that Pemberton Milnes settled down into 
a country gentleman. 


“‘T have my apprehensions,” he remarks in his journal of travel, “for 
my own rank, that of a country gentleman—an order which no sovereign 
but ours has, and which kings and princes have no conception of—its 
supporters the horse and fox; its crest, my own, the wheatsheaf; its 
motto ‘ Hospitality.’ ” 


At the fall of Napoleon in 1814, “ Lord Lowther and Mr. Milnes 
were the first Englishmen who landed at Boulogne after the war,” 
and Mr. Milnes bears testimony to the great works executed by 
Buonaparte, and says that had he been Emperor for another half- 
dozen years he would have rendered Paris more magnificent than 
Rome in her best days. 

Mr. Milnes went again to France in 1815, and afterwards visited 
the field of Waterloo. He saw Wellington, and heard many stories 
of him, and how, after Waterloo was over, Wellington “ talked it over 
as he would a fox-chase.” 

Nothing tempted Mr. Milnes from Thorne, where he long resided, 
and where he remained the critic of the situation, without partici- 
pating in public affairs., His ambition henceforth rested in his son. 

It is apparent that the differences between them were vital, but 
there is nothing to show that the critical attitude he took up in 
reference to his son was not inspired by the sincerest desire for his 
welfare. He found it difficult to satisfy his own high standard for 
himself, and he was equally dissatisfied when applying it to his son. 
Yet this had no depressing effect on Monckton Milnes, the buoyancy 
of whose nature was irrepressible. 

Later in life, in 1856, Lord Palmerston offered Mr. Pemberton 
Milnes a peerage, which he declined. “It is my wish,” he wrote on 
a sheet of paper which was discovered after his death, “(I know it to 
be otherwise with Richard) that my son, if he lives should be a 
Commoner. With no disrespect to the House of Lords, I consider 
there is no position higher than that of an English country gentle- 
man.” 

And so, with the exception of one last glimpse of him in 1856, he 
passes away out of sight. In that year the offer of a peerage had 
been made to him and respectfully declined. It was his duty to pay 
his respects to the Queen and to Lord Palmerston, and with this 
view he came up to the Levée, and was presented by his own 
son. Lord Palmerston owed his first office to the refusal of 
Mr. Pemberton Milnes to take it, who therefore may be said to 
have opened the door of office for that great statesman. In London 
he was viewed with mingled curiosity and interest, when society 
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recalled that he was a person of importance before the battle of 
Waterloo, and had witnessed the conflict of Pitt and Fox. He lived 
two years longer, and then passed away in the peace which had been 
always dear to him. 

The scene changes, and his son Richard Monckton Milnes comes 
on the stage. To the shy man who courted retirement succeeded 
one who lived in the very heart of the world, who knew everybody 
who had any history about him, and who delighted to assemble at his 
breakfasts every one who was talked about. During a long life 
Monckton Milnes may be said to have very much lived, “ J’ai trop 
vécu,” said Georges Sand, and a constant career of excitement, a 
continuous indulgence of society, a perpetual mental intoxication, 
require a constitution and body which he scarcely possessed. Such 
a life was hardly favourable to the full development of any of his 
talents, and one feels in reading the memoirs something of the 
breathless rapidity of his life. 


“ Without a moment’s time for standing still, 
Where every step accelerates the pace, 
More and more rapid till we reach the base.” 


That he has left behind him so little to retain his name in history 
is owing, no doubt, to this desire to do and know everything. He 
passed from this clever man to that clever woman, from a book of 
poems to Thirlwall on the Athanasian Creed, from airing paradoxes 
with Carlyle to an interview with the Orleans family at Claremont, 
from the Athenzeum Club to the streets of Cairo or New York. He 
was all movement in mind and body, his nerves always on the thrill, 
his intellect always to the fore. 

He was one of the kindest of men and one of the most saucy ; with 
a gread deal of real judgment, he was full of paradox; though he 
brimmed over with audacious fun, he had a strong vein of feeling and 
frequent periods of melancholy. ‘I have many friends,” said W. E. 
Forster of Monckton Milnes to Lord Dalhousie, ‘‘ who would be kind 
to me in distress, but only one who would be equally kind to me in 
disgrace.” Surely such a quality, “the quality of mercy” which 
“is not strained,” should secure a kindly remembrance for this 
unique man. 

The friendships of Lord Houghton were numerous. It is not 
likely that they attained the depth of the few friendships of Edward 
Fitzgerald, but he held place in the goodwill of Carlyle, of Sterling 
and Tennyson, and Thirlwall and Arthur Hallam. He numbered 
these amongst his friends, whilst he also belonged to the celebrated 
club of “The Apostles,” which included, besides those able men just 
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enumerated, Venables and Trench, Frederick Maurice, Blakesley and 
Merivale. 

The biographer speaks of Milnes’s enthusiasm for Fanny Kemble’s 
acting, and seems bound to excuse it, “ the frivolous side of life,” by 
telling us that it did not absorb his leisure moments, some of which 
he gave to Edward Irving. Whether it was the religious teaching 
of Irving which attracted him, or the eloquence and originality with 
which Irving enforced his teaching, must be left in doubt; but to 
speak of the frivolity of a stage, on which a Kemble recited 
from Shakespeare, is an unhappy slip of the able writer of these 
memoirs. 

Of Disraeli there is a great deal in these volumes. Lord 
Houghton seems to have been as little prescient as many others of 
the future of that singular man. There is something approaching 
to contempt in his remark in 1864: “Disraeli was in the grand 
style, and not very pleasant.” How amusing it is, by the light of 
recent events and political mésalliances, to read this note to his wife 
from Lord Houghton :— 


“T met Gladstone at breakfast. He seems quite awed by the diabolical 
cleverness of Dizzy, who, he says, is gradually driving all ideas of political 
honour out of the House, and accustoming it to the most revolting 
cynicism.” 


This is delicious ! 

The character of Disraeli is doubtless very difficult to fathom. 
He was a man of ambition, but it was no selfish ambition. Neither 
he nor his great rival will ever be accused of having cared for wealth. 
Disraeli had really high aims—aims at which those who speak 
through the Pall Mall Gazette and Daily News sneer. His 
masterly stroke of policy in the purchase of Suez Canal shares laid 
a base of Egyptian policy, which without that base must have been 
as shifting as the sands which border on the Canal. When Disraeli 
had carried out his Suez Canal arrangement, all soris of prophecies 
were uttered against it. It would soon be silted up, said some. 
It will share the fate of Alexander the Great’s canal across the 
Isthmus, said another. 1t is worth while to correct a popular error 
in reference to it which still holds. It is said Lord Palmerston 
opposed the Canal. What Lord Palmerston really did oppose was 
the French scheme of a slice of territory for themselves alongside 
the Canal. 

Lord Beaconsfield’s settlement of a possible Russian War by the 
Berlin Treaty, rendered so doubly difficuli by the unpatriotic aid 
given in this country to Russia, rescued us from a perilous situation. 
What is so attractive in him is the tenacity with which he clung to 
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his friends. He, at least, has no record of men thrown over, no 
scapegoats sent into the wilderness. 

In Disraeli’s novels, full as they are of wit, there is something 
tinselly, something at least out of harmony with the more sober 
Western mind. Brilliant they are, undoubtedly, but one gets tired 
of perpetual sparkle. heir place in literature is, we think, 
temporary and insecure; they may live by virtue of his high 
position in history, and for their portraits of public men, which, 
though always keen and intelligent, are not always truthful. No 
one would recognise more than one phase of the character as being 
true in some of them, and that would be the aspect which most 
admitted of praise or censure, as Disraeli desired. 

There are many good things about Disraeli in these volumes, 
happily preserved in Lord Houghton’s letters to his wife. Here is 
one of them, written from Tedworth in 1864 :— 


“Disraeli was in the grand style, and not very pleasant. We had low 
whist, which suited my intelligence. Mrs. Carleton asked Dizzy what he 
would like to do to amuse himself. ‘LET ME EXIST,’ he answered.” 


What splendid material exists for a future English Plutarch in the 
contrasted characters of Gladstone and Disraeli. Each was necessary 
to the other’s fame. Each drew the best out of his opponent. The 
raillery of Disraeli drew the scathing sarcasm of Gladstone, and the 
terrible earnestness of the Member for Midlothian was met by the 
imperturbable spirit of the Tory leader. Greek met Greek, but 
each fought with different arms. No man ever met misfortune 
(and misfortune so completely unmerited) better than Disraeli. 
He seemed to wrap his mantle around him, and quit a scene on 
which he felt there was no more place for him, with serenity and 
dignity. 

These volumes are so full of good matter that it is a case of 
embarras de richesse to select from them. We have letters of 
Tennyson and Carlyle and Gladstone abounding in interest. 
There are two of Tennyson’s in reference to a request of Lord 
Houghton’s for a poem from the ‘ Keepsake,’ which are full of point, 
and aid towards understanding the mind of our great poet. We 
shall not give them, for they should be read with all the 
circumstances which gave birth to them. 

But the most notable friend of Monckton Milnes was Carlyle. 
The friendship was undoubtedly sincere and mutual. The odd and 
paradoxical talk of Milnes pleased Carlyle, and gave him matter to 
deal with. Milnes was not afraid of him, nor, for the matter of 
that, of any one. He rushed in where angels feared to tread, and 
dared the great man, bearding him in his den. His sunny 
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disposition probably supplied Carlyle with many happy hours, and 
Monckton Milnes was to Carlyle much what Hervey was to 
Dr. Johnson. W. E. Forster, writing to Barclay Fox, gives an 
interesting picture of the two friends who met at his house at 
Rawdon. 


“Monckton Milnes came yesterday, and left this morning—a pleasant 
companionable little man, well fed and fattening, with some small 
remnant of poetry in his eyes and nowhere else; delighting in paradoxes, 
but good-humoured ones, defending all manner of people and principles, 
in order to provoke Carlyle to abuse them, in which laudable enterprize 
he must have succeeded to his heart’s content, and for a time we had a 
most amusing evening, reminding me of a naughty boy rubbing a cat’s 
tail backwards, and getting in between furious growls and fiery sparks. 
He managed to avoid the threatened scratches.” 


It was no doubt to some strong assertion of Milnes, in favour of 
Keats, that Carlyle replied, “ Keats is a miserable creature, hungering 
after sweets which he can’t get ; going about saying, ‘1 am so hungry, 
I should so like something pleasant.’” Many of Carlyle’s sayings 
will not bear a close investigation, and it should be remembered that 
most of them were uttered in evening conversation, not deliberately, 
but in the humour of the moment, a paradox to fight a paradox. 
What he says of Shelley seems more nearly his true opinion of him 
when he speaks of “mistaking spasmodic violence for strength.” 
“Tt is like the writing of a ghost, uttering infinite wail into the 
night.” 

How humorous is Carlyle’s description of Cobden as “an inspired 
bagman who believes in a calico millennium. He is always praising 
America to me. I said to him, ‘ What have the Americans done but 
beget, with unexampled rapidity, twenty millions of the greatest 
bores on the face of the earth ?’” 

There is some interesting light thrown in these volumes on the 
great conflict to preserve the Union in America. Monckton Milnes 
took the side of the North in that struggle, and separated himself 
from his order, which on the whole favoured the cause of the South. 
Here, as in other cases, especially in Church matters, he showed his 
independency of thought. In matters ecclesiastical he was a fair 
representative of lay opinion. He was a good Church of England 
man, in the sense of his not being willing to side with her enemies. 
He was opposed to the exertions of her power, when she showed dis- 
position to persecute, and he manfully stood by the writers of 
‘Essays and Reviews,’ when the Church suffered that singular panic 
which for a brief space lifted her out of her generous largeness and 
catholic comprehensiveness. 

He was at once a Liberal-Conservative and a Conservative-Liberal, 
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by nature opposed to extremes on either side. Thus he was not a 
successful politician, which, as politicians go since 1876, is not to his 
discredit. Yet he desired to do the State service, and endured severe 
mortification when he found that his claims were not taken in earnest. 
Both Peel and Palmerston turned aside from him, enjoyed his wit 
and his society, but refused to trust him with office. We cannot 
question the wisdom of their decision, probably they thought that 
they could not restrain so buoyant and cork-like a man, and feared 
lest he should discover eccentricities in office. 

Lord Houghton was no friend to the Ritualists. In writing to 
his friend Henry Bright, he observes : 

“Tt is curious to see how more and more anti-national—more and 
more Anglo-Fenian—the Ritualists are becoming.” 

And he watched the secessions to Rome, secessions the natural and 
logical conclusion of Ritualism, with anxiety and dislike. When 
Venables told him that the same house, a house in Bolton Row, 
witnessed the death of Frederick Maurice and the reception of 
Manning into the Catholic Church, Lord Houghton improvised an 
inscription for the door of that house :— 


Ex Hac DOMO 
FrEDERICUS MAURICE 
Ap SuUPEROs, 
HeEnricus MANNING 
Ap INFEROS 
TRANSIERUNT. 


He had a natural instinct which led him to see that an age of 
carelessness about religion and about the responsibilities of life, an 
age which was shirking the burden of seeking a reason for the faith 
that was in it, an age of Agnosticism, strengthened the priestly 
power. He was far too keen a man not to feel the breath of 
sacerdotalism tainting and enfeebling modern life. He knew that 
civil and religious liberties were so interwoven that the loss of one 
was the loss of both, and he prized and practised the right of private 
judgment. No doubt he was imbued largely with the opinions of 
Carlyle, and we have equally no doubt that he thought with the 
Chelsea sage, that “ Voltaire’s ‘ Ecrasez I’Infime’ had more religious 
earnestness in it than all the religions of nowadays put together.” 
Not that he went so far as the writer who said that Egypt had given 
to the world two evils, priests and crocodiles. He was much too 
many-sided and too genial for that. The friend of Thirlwall and 
Wilberforce, of Frederick Maurice and Sydney Smith, saw every side 
of the relation of man to man, but he dreaded the sapping of the 
liberty gained at the Reformation, and set his face against it. 
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As a consequence of reading these most amusing volumes, we 
have once more taken up the volume of Monographs written by 
Lord Houghton and dedicated by him to George Stovin Venables. 
They well repay perusal. Perhaps the best of these monographs 
are those on Sydney Smith, the Misses Berry, and Walter Savage 
Landor. Something of the rivalry of wits is apparent in Lord 
Houghton’s treatment of Sydney Smith, whilst nothing can be more 
tender and appreciative than his tribute to Walpole’s fair friends. 
In his sketch of the Canon of St. Paul’s he seems as if he had winced 
occasionally under a telling retort, or felt conscious of playing second 
fiddle in the game of repartee. Clever and ready as Lord Houghton 
was, we presume he was no match for Sydney Smith. 

Whether Lord Houghton was a happy man we do not know. His 
mind was probably too volatile to permit of that restful view of life 
which is the product of a deeper nature. There would seem to have 
been a vein of melancholy in him, a feeling perhaps hardly defined 
to himself of the weariness of a life ever in public. It is to his 
credit that being always in and of the world, he retained so much 
that was kindly, and that he died sincerely regretted by so many 
friends. G. B. 
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Limitation. 


Way, on this splendid morn 
Of May, when Earth new-born 
Laughs, girl-like, in the thought that she is fair, 
Can hearts that would be glad 
Catch a suggestion sad, 
And feel Spring’s very rapture their despair? 


Hyacinth, anemone, 
Trust themselves forth; the bee 
Hums where the gorse has lit the waste with gold; 
Swift through the woodlands sent 
The infectious merriment 
Breaks in one frolic of green—yet we are cold! 


Cold—nay! yet this our joy 
Confesses the alloy 
Of words whose weakness wrongs the o’erflowing sense: 
While, hark! what mad delight 
Throbs from each feathered mite ! 
Voice limits not their ecstacy intense. 





We summon to our aid 
Music, delightsome maid! 
Store of sweet birdlike melodies has she: 
Again and yet again 
We trace the favourite strain— 
A something is not there, and shall not be. 
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So, in the painter’s eye 
Sweeps past triumphantly 
The pomp of Summer—Autumn sunsets stain 
The evening’s cloudy tent 
With dyes magnificent : 
He feels, but labours after them in vain. 


Ah! Nature knows a song 
Uttered without a tongue, 
An eloquent magic she was never told: 
The landscape hath a hue 
Art will admire, pursue, 
Hint, herald, almost capture—yet withhold. 


Nature, divinely wise, 
Weaves into harmonies 
Her untold infinite wealth of tint and tone ; 
In her most social mood 
She kens a solitude, 
And issues from her myriad birth-throes, one. 


But Man, self-conscious Man, 
Agonise as he can, 
Leaves his creation marred by many a blot; 
And, spite of utmost thrift, 
Offers the heart no gift 
Like her’s, who scatters and considers not. 


What music is in him 
That with bleared eyes and dim 
Gropes in some dust-heap till his days be spent? 
Who loves not his own kind, 
How shall his utterance find 
Accord with the vast universe’ consent ? 
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Hence if, perplexed and weak, 
His faltering spirit seek 
In Art the solace of his toils or fears, 
On all her shows are set 
Marks of a mute regret, 
And her most signal triumphs fraught with tears. 


Then break the rebel string, 
Away the chisel fling, 
And hide the joyless canvas from the day! 
Forego the halting line, 
Silence the hint divine, 
And let the spirit slumber into clay! 


Patience !—the ideal form, 
The landscape lustrous, warm, 
The dome of Heaven’s own building, rise ere long! 
In Music shall be found 
The plenitude of sound, 
And on these murmuring lips joy’s perfect song! 


R. Warwick Bonp. 
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Love or Money. 


CuapTer XXII. 


Pu learned a good many things while refurnishing her house 
in Curzon Street, and, first of all, how to spend a great deal of 
money. She was a little bewildered at first by the immense 
variety of chairs and tables and furniture of all sorts—everything 
was so different from the shabby parlour at home. House 
decoration had never possessed any fascination for Phil until the 
present time, and now she threw herself into the pursuit of beauty 
with ardour. She was quite quick enough to realise how effective 
a pretty background may be to a pretty woman; and in a mar- 
vellously short time she learnt all that upholsterers could teach 
her. She had naturally a refined taste, and a good eye for colour. 
Before Christmas the house in Curzon Street was as pretty and 
dainty as any house in London. 

Sir Wilfrid was rather amazed when the bills came in. He 
had never interfered in the slightest respect with any of his wife’s 
arrangements; he had no particular tastes of his own on the 
subject of house decoration, but he admired whatever she told 
him he ought, and made no inquiries as to prices. He was as 
ignorant as Phil as to the charges made for satin papers, inlaid 
furniture, and painted ceilings. He forbore to mention the totals 
of the bills to Phil, believing that she would be as much annoyed 
as he was at their amount. He ruefully determined to sell a 
couple of horses and reduce his stable expenditure without telling 
her the reason for his doing so. But Phil knew very well, and 
was perfectly acquainted with the figures on the bills, which did 
not distress her in the least, for she had had her way and liked 
the appearance of her house. If Wilfrid could not afford it, he 
might give up his shooting box in the North; she hated going 
into the country. 
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Even through the autumn Phil stuck to London, with the 
exception of a few weeks spent in Paris, from which she returned 
with a dozen huge trunks of finery. She made the excuse that 
she must see after the furnishing of the house. The streets, the 
shops, the theatres, were all far more to Phil’s tastes than the 
most lovely country. 

Sir Wilfrid did not make any objection. He had his wife a 
great deal to himself, though not quite as much as he could wish, 
for Phil soon had admirers in her train. Even during the un- 
fashionable months there seem to be a good many people, who are 
in society with a big 8, who stay in London. Sir Wilfrid was 
only too eager to introduce his wife to his old friends—and he was 
a little puzzled to find he had so many. The Dowager Lady 
Carminow, too, was well pleased to introduce Phil to the family 
friends—highly born, virtuous, and dull—whose society Sir 
Wilfrid had rather avoided ever since he became his own 
master. 

Phil was sweet and gracious with them all—arch and gay with 
her husband’s friends, innocent and gentle with the Dowager’s. 
Phil never made unnecessary enemies; and until she had time to 
look about her and make her choice, how could she tell who 
might not be useful to her? So pretty Phil was popular with 
everybody; and Sir Wilfrid’s heart glowed with pride as he saw 
the admiration she excited. 

The Dowager Lady Carminow had, immediately after her son’s 
marriage, offered to resign Carminow Park to its owner and retire 
to the dower house in its immediate neighbourhood, but this idea 
had been negatived by Phil in the sweetest manner. 

“T should be quite unhappy,” she declared, “if I thought that 
my marrying Wilfrid was to be the cause of your giving up the 
house you have lived in all these years. I would just as soon live 
in London; and it is quite ridiculous to have the expense of 
keeping up two houses. I know we may come and pay you a 
little visit whenever we want country air. I could not bear to 
think of you all in that little dismal house; do, dearest mamma, 
stay there with the girls as you have always done! ” 

“Yes; do stay, mother,” echoed Sir Wilfrid loyally; but he 
could not repress a sigh as he thought of his horses, and came to 
the dismal reflection.that he would have no use for his dogs. He 
could not spend half the year at Carminow Park, if Phil really 
preferred living in London. 

Perhaps Phil heard the sigh, for she sighed herself; and, 
looking down, meekly said : 

“T do not know how it is, but London agrees with me so 
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much better than the country. I never felt so strong as I do in 
London.” 

“My darling!” exclaimed the proud husband, “you shall 
never go into the country again if you don’t want to.” 

Phil showed her pretty teeth. 

“Tt is nice to go to for a short time,” she said; “ but Cornwall 
is so relaxing. I never felt quite strong there; but of course, 
dear, if you like it best-———” 

The immediate effect of this, of course, was that Sir Wilfrid felt 
himself a perfect brute for ever having had the slightest wish for 
Phil to inhabit Carminow Park, and was more anxious even than 
Phil for his mother to continue in her old home. 

Sir Wilfrid and Phil paid a flying visit to the Park at 
Christmas. Phil was not anxious to return to the neighbourhood 
of her old home, but neither was she averse to showing her new 
wealth and dignities to her old acquaintances. 

Sir Wilfrid drove his wife to St. Mervain one day; he suggested 
the visit, and Phil made no objection to it, though she would not 
have suggested it herself. She had not the slightest wish to see 
the squalid house and shabby children, the careworn father and 
harassed mother. They spent one night at the Vicarage, for 
the drive from Carminow Park was a long one. During a night 
of sore discomfort to Phil’s pampered little body, pangs of 
remorse or love did not keep her awake, but the hard pillow did ; 
and in the silence of the night-watches, while her mother gave 
tearful thanks to Heaven for her daughter’s presence, Phil 
resolved never more to partake of the hospitality of her old 
home. 

Sir Wilfrid gave presents to the children all round: he had 
come provided with a hamper of toys and sweets. Phil had 
rather objected to its presence in the dogcart—it was in the way 
off her feet; but her husband took it on his side, and then Phil 
consented to its being taken. She even pressed a ten-pound note 
upon her mother; she did not want it at the moment, and it was 
easier to give it than to listen to an account of the dreadful 
bills that had come in again. 

Between Gabrielle and Phil there passed very little con- 
versation, The elder sister felt afraid of the brilliant younger 
one who looked so happy, so untroubled, so prosperous, 

“Does she not remember?” asked Gabrielle of herself. “ Has 
she quite forgotten all that has happened—has she never told her 
husband anything? Is she deceiving him as she has deceived us 
all?” 


It was as much as she could do to keep a calm, untroubled air 
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as she saw Phil so gay, so smiling, and watched the adoration 
on Sir Wilfrid’s face, and Phil’s pretty acceptance of his heart- 
felt devotion, Gabrielle could hardly bear to be with the 
big, affectionate fellow; it was so horribly, terribly plain to 
her that to Phil’s husband must some day come some bitter 
awakening. 

Phil, on her part, scarcely noticed Gabrielle’s existence until 
just before she left, when she said to her sister : 

“You are to come and stay with me next season, Gabrielle. If 
you were properly dressed you would really be very pretty. I 
will do my best to marry you well, and then you must do the 
same for Perpetua.” 

“Thank you, Phil,” Gabrielle answered quietly, “ but I shall 
not be able to leave mamma; she is not as strong as she used 
to be.” 

Phil smiled and went to her mother. 

“Mamma,” she said, “I have just asked Gabrielle to come and 
stay with me, but she has refused. Has she any real reason for 
doing so—somebody she does not like to leave ?” 

“Dear Phil, how good of you! Nobody but Gabrielle would 
refuse such an offer; but then, poor child! of course she has no 
clothes to go in.” 

“TJ will arrange all about that,” said Phil; “girls do not cost 
much to dress, and sweet simplicity will suit Gabrielle best. By 
the end of next season I will engage to get her well married—that 
is, if she is not engaged in some romantic way now. Gabrielle 
was always so unpractical.” 

“Tam sure, Phil, I do not know what is the state of things 
about Gabrielle. You know the ridiculous way in which she 
broke off her engagement with Mr. Vaughan. Well, all the 
winter he never came near us, but Lord Roscarrock did; and 
really, darling, I was quite beginning to think that he admired 
her, when he went abroad all at once; and then Mr. Vaughan 
came to see your papa, and asked him to preach at Lan- 
sladron in Lent, and Mr. Vaughan has been here several times 
since.” 

Phil gave a little mocking laugh. 

“Mr. Vaughan!” she said contemptuously; “I shall be able 
to do much better for Gabrielle than that lackadaisical bore.” 

“ Bless you, Phil!” cried the fond mother. “Oh, if the others 
were only like you! You are the one comfort of my life!” 

In spite of this flattering assurance, however, Phil drove away 
that morning wrapped up in her soft furs with her big husband 
beside her. She was so perfectly satisfied with herself and her 
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actions that even her father’s severity had relaxed towards her, 
and he was more inclined to take his wife’s view of the matter, 
and believe that Phil had really only been guilty of a childish 
imprudence and want of thought, not of deliberate scheming and 
hard-heartedness. Gabrielle’s was the sorest heart left behind in 
St. Mervain Vicarage, for it seemed to her that now she had a 
brother in affliction; and Phil’s husband’s heart must needs ache 
as bitterly in the future as her own did at present. 

Up to the present time, however, Sir Wilfrid had found life as 
a married man a considerable success. He had been perfectly 
happy following his wife about and admiring her. When they 
settled down in their house after Christmas, and entered upon that 
round of parties and pleasure to which Phil looked forward, it was 
possible that he might find the time a little dull—parties and 
balls had never been much in his line ; but he resolved so to bear 
himself that his wife should never suspect that what was pleasure 
to her was anything else to him. 

A title, a fortune, and beauty are tolerably safe passports for 
London society. Phil soon found that she could have just as 
much of that coveted article as even she could desire. Her 
mother-in-law presented her at the first Drawing-room of the 
season, and pretty Lady Carminow soon became a very fashionable 
and prominent feature in London ball-rooms. 

Phil was so pretty and so charming, she had such an innocent 
way of confiding in the care and protection of those about her, 
that she was as popular among elderly people as among young 
men, to whom her vivacity and beauty were irresistible. Mothers 
loved her, for she was without that common feminine vice of 
jealousy, and not even the most suspicious could say that Phil 
tried to rob their daughters of their partners. The prettiest 
girls soon found out that Phil never tried to hide them, but 
would rather bring them forward and show them off. They 
adored her, accordingly. 

The people with whom Phil was least popular were young 
wives. Phil had a penchant for young husbands; but even this 
was not observable to a marked extent. Phil knew well enough 
the disadvantages of being called a married flirt. If ever she 
gave cause for scandal, there would be some good solid advantage 
to be derived from it, not a mere love passage with another 
woman’s husband. Surely, for one so young, Phil was very 
circumspect. 

If Sir Wilfrid’s very soul had not been perfectly loyal to his 
young wife, he would have confessed to himself that he did find 


Phil’s first season a little dull. That standing in a corner 
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watching other men dance with his wife was not exactly 
enlivening six nights in a week. Then, for his wife to lie in bed 
all the morning, and to pass her afternoons shopping, visiting, 
driving, always with other men beside her, was not particularly 
lively for him. He never seemed to have her to himself now; the 
ten hours that she spent at home were devoted to sleep or rest, 
and she never went about alone with him. If ever he felt 
inclined to indulge in these ideas, he always sent them away by 
a glance at his wife’s face. She looked so perfectly happy, so 
joyful: she was but a child, and this was her first experience of 
any pleasure. He had not the heart to even hint that he would 
like more of her society than she chose to give him; he let her be 
happy in her own way, and get. all the pleasure she could out of 
the life he felt a deep sense of gratitude that he had been able 
to give her. 

So he lounged about the ball-rooms, and played cards in 
corners ; fetched Phil’s carriage and, if she would allow him, her 
wraps; was ready at her beck and call, and a slave to her wishes 
morning, noon, and night; paid all the bills she let him see, and 
took every care and trouble off her pretty shoulders. It was not, 
perhaps, the best training for a young wife, but Sir Wilfrid was 
not a philosopher, or given to speculate upon theories of 
education. He only knew that he loved his little wife so fondly 
that to save her pain he would willingly suffer torments 
himself—how much more endure a little weariness to give her 
pleasure. 

To find any pleasure for himself in the entertainments which 
so delighted Phil never occurred to Sir Wilfrid. He un- 
feignedly hated great gatherings of any description, save on 
a race-course. He was not fond of an indoor life at all. 
He was perfectly happy shooting or hunting, but not at a 
dance. He was dull and stupid in ordinary society, and not 
even his marriage had overcome his shyness of women’s con- 
versation and society. He had nothing to talk about to then— 
scandal bored him ; he was as ignorant as a South Sea Islander of 
books or pictures, china or objects of art. He could talk of sport 
or horses to men, but not to women; and he did not even care to 
talk to men of the subjects his soul loved, now that it seemed his 
bounden duty to give up racing and live in London, for Phil, as 
he owned to himself, was going it—she certainly was going it. 
He wondered sometimes if his wife realised how much, or, rather, 
how little, spending there was in three thousand a year. At her 
present rate of going on, they ought to have ten; but Sir 
Wilfrid could not bring himself to spoil her first season by any 
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hints as to economy. They would go to Carminow and retrench 
in the autumn, or perhaps pay a few visits in Scotland, and shut 
up the house in town until the next season. 

It was not until the end of June that Sir Wilfrid made up his 
mind to speak to his wife respecting the state of their finances, 
He thought he knew pretty well at what rate they had been 
living; but even he was astonished at the bills which kept 
pouring in upon them now. They exceeded even his wildest 
calculations. Phil must really be taught a little about the value 
of money. 

“Darling,” he said to her one morning, as he came up into her 
room, where she was having her breakfast in bed, “I had no idea 
that balls were such expensive things, neither, I am sure, had 
you. Roses do not grow in London like they do in the country, 
dear. I suppose you thought one could geta big bunch for a 
penny. What do you think of Saunders charging us two hundred 
pounds for flowers for one night alone?” 

“What a wretch!” said Phil calmly, glancing at the bill 
which her husband had laid upon the counterpane. “ Yes, I 
suppose it is shamefully dear ; but then, Wilfrid, they were so 
pretty—all pink, the very shade of the dress I wore!” 

“TI know, darling ; and you looked the queen of them all; but 
seriously, Phil, we can’t do this sort of thing often, you know, 
on three thousand a year!” 

“T don’t want to do it again till next season, you dear old 
stupid!” 

Dear Phil! she was so ignorant, so innocent; her husband 
kissed the little face tenderly as he said : 

“In that, and other things, too, we must retrench a little, 
darling. We can go somewhere quietly for the autumn, all by 
ourselves. Oh, my dearest, it will be so nice to be alone together 
for a little while! You have had enough parties now for a little 
while, have you not, dearest? it will be so nice to be quiet 
again.” 

Phil looked at her husband with the most artless and fascinating 
air of mystery, pursed her baby lips up with a grave air, and then, 
as if unable to contain herself, burst out laughing. 

“T cannot——no, I cannot keep it a secret!” she cried, 
clapping her little hands, ‘How funny that you should want the 
very thing I had settled! Lady Lyndford told me yesterday that 
she was going on a yachting cruise round Scotland, and I said 
how much [ wished we had a yacht. Lord Fairford was there, 
and he offered me the use of his at once. He said he was not 
going to use it this season at all, and we were quite welcome to it. 
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I said, of course, we should be delighted, and would keep it all 
right, pay the sailors, and so on. Won't it be lovely, Wilfrid ! 
We will ask a lot of nice people to go with us.” 

“My darling, I am awfully sorry, but do you know it’s rather 
an expensive business running a yacht! And suppose anything 
happened to it—that we got wrecked, or anything ?” 

“ Wilfrid, how disappointing of you! I could not have believed 
you would have been so horrid! Lady Lyndford said, ‘ What 
will your husband say?’ in that nasty sneering way of hers; an 
I answered that you were so awfully good, you always let me have 
my own way ; indeed, I don’t know what I did not say of you, you 
old darling! I could not have believed you would have refused 
me this one little thing; and [ have never been in a yacht 
in my life.” 

“Darling, I did not mean to refuse you—of course we will go! 
I am only a little worried about money, dearest, that is all. We 
must go to Carminow and retrench afterwards.” 

“ Bother Carminow!” said Phil impatiently, shrugging her 
shoulders; “I did not marry Carminow, but you, Wilfrid! I 
won’t go there unless I choose!” 

Sir Wilfrid looked a little surprised; his wife was not often 
petulant with him, for Phil very rarely got into a temper over 
anything; in fact, she never lost her head, and but rarely her 
discretion. She had gone a little too far now, and she knew it. 
She was sitting up in bed having her breakfast, and her husband 
was sitting beside her; it was almost the only time in the day he 
could count on for seeing her alone. 

She pushed her tray away, and, leaning on one side, took hold 
of her husband by the two ears, and, bringing his face close to 
hers, gave him two dainty kisses, one on each cheek. 

“ Dear old thing,” she murmured, “was I cross? I don’t like 
to see you looking worried, dear. I won’t be naughty again! 
I will write to-day and ask Alicia to go on our cruise with us.” 

“T thought we were at last going to be by ourselves, darling ? ” 

“ How selfish of you, Wilfrid, to have all that beautiful great 
vessel to ourselves, when we might give so much pleasure to so 
many people! Iam sure Alicia would enjoy it so much; she gets 
very little pleasure, poor girl!” 

“Oh, Phil, you are a trump! It was beastly selfish of me, 
darling. You must forgive me; it is only because I love you so, 
you know, Phil.” | 

“Yes, I know,” said Phil, dismissing him with another little 
kiss from her red lips. ‘“ Now run away like a good boy; I am 
going:to get up.” 
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“Tt is just as well,” Phil mused, as her husband closed the door 
behind him, “that I did not let out that I told Lord Fairford we 
would buy the yacht if we liked it. I don’t see why that horrid 
Lady Lyndford should have a yacht, and I not have one, so that 
she can carry off all the nicest men with her. I have got Lord 
Fairford, though, hard as she tried to catch him. No, my lady, 
widow as you are, I am a match for you yet!” 


Cuapter XXIII. 


Mr. Ferrars preached all his Lenten sermons. Easter came and 
went. Phil paid her flying visit to St. Mervain at Christmas, and 
Cecil’s second proposal to Gabrielle remained unspoken. It was 
not so much that she was cold to him—her manner to him was 
much what her manner had been to Lord Roscarrock ; he could 
not complain that she avoided him in any marked way, though 
she saw as little of him as she could; but not even his ruffled 
vanity could hinder his perceiving how utterly indifferent he was 
to her. It wounded and mortified him more than anything else 
had done to find that he was powerless to rouse even dislike in 
her breast. She treated him with such perfect indifference 
that he would almost have welcomed a little hate as showing 
some interest on her part. 

He was not quite sure himself why he still pursued her: she 
was not a brilliant match for him, rather the reverse; he would 
not raise himself socially, and certainly not financially; in the 
world’s parlance, he was throwing himself away, and he quite 
recognised the fact. On the other hand his better self, which 
was by no means dead within him, told him that here was a 
nature that could raise him above the level to which he had fallen 
—that when with Gabrielle all that was good in him rose up, as 
when with Phil all that was bad came uppermost. He really 
loved and admired her in a selfish way, because she could be 
useful to him ; but it was love and respect that he felt for her, 
and it tormented him sorely to know that she had not those 
emotions towards him. 

He never could quite get over a little feeling of shame when 
with her, and this feeling helped to urge him on to make her his 
own, When once he was her husband, she would be too dutiful 
a wife to allow that aught could be wrong with him. The 
natural desire to extol one’s own belongings which dwells in most 
of us would cause Gabrielle to forget her husband’s frailty, and 
reverence him as a good wife ought to reverence her husband; 
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and whoever else could pick holes in his garment of righteous- 
ness, she at least would not allow of their existence. 

It is not to be supposed, because he made no formal offer, that 
therefore Cecil had not spoken much and often to Gabrielle. He 
began by speaking of his parish and his reforms there. He 
noticed that she listened to this talk, even took an interest in it, 
but he never noticed that she was chiefly interested when he 
spoke of his patron’s work and not his own. To interest her at 
all was something: he tried more personal topics, but with little 
success ; indeed, the more he tried to bring about any sort of 
confidential talk, the more she drew back into a quiet, somewhat 
stern reserve, from which he could not move her. She seemed 
willing to tolerate him as an acquaintance of her father’s—a mere 
ordinary visitor—but not as a friend of her own. This chafed 
him exceedingly. He made various efforts to overcome her 
reserve, but all in vain. It puzzled him to remember that Lord 
Roscarrock had asserted so emphatically his belief in Gabrielle’s 
love for him. It was not likely that his friend would have acted 
as he had if he had not sincerely believed in what he said, for 
Cecil had a tolerably clear idea that Roscarrock was in love with 
her himself. She must be proud beyond any woman that he 
was acquainted with to hold out so long; perhaps she never 
would unbend until he made her a formal offer—your proud 
woman has a horror of finding herself mistaken. 

The spring had gone before he had quite made up his mind to 
act on this supposition. It would have pleased him better to 
conquer this silent pride before offering himself for Gabrielle’s 
acceptance. A dim and distant horror that she might refuse him 
lurked in his mind, but it was not exactly a fear that she would 
do so; she would scarcely be so mad as to give up her solitary 
chance of bettering her condition, for who was likely to come 
wooing to St. Mervain Vicarage? besidés, there was probably 
love at the bottom of all this reserve and pride. 

It was early in July when he read part of a letter of Lord 
Roscarrock’s to her as he sat in the family room during an after- 
noon call. Perpetua and the little ones were there, so there 
could be no conversation of a confidential character. The letter 
contained a description of the scenery near a little Italian town 
that the writer was staying at, in which were to be found some 
treasures of painting and sculpture that Lord Roscarrock in his 
quiet way was somewhat enthusiastic about. Gabrielle had 
lately been reading one of Mr. Ruskin’s books that Cecil had lent 
her father, and the letter bore reference to some of the places 
mentioned. 
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“He seems to be having a good time,” Cecil said as he folded 
the letter up. “I remember being there with him three years 
ago It is one of the loveliest spots in the world.” 

“Will you tell me some more about it?” Gabrielle asked. 
There was an interest in her tones, the slightest possible flush on 
her cheek. She had not had so friendly or interested an air with 
him since he had been her acknowledged lover. He entered into 
a long and poetical description of the scenery, the art treasures, 
the people. He spoke well and with animation; words very 
rarely failed Cecil when he wanted them, and he made good use of 
his gift that afternoon. He was repaid by hearing her murmur: 

“One seems to see it all—the lovely plains, the mountains, the 
marble palaces, and the beautiful flowers.” 

Her eyes had a drowsy look in them which reminded him of old 
days, before he had dispelled that dream of earth’s blessedness 
which had haunted them then. His heart beat quicker. Surely 
it must be true what his friend had said—she really loved him ; 
the pride had broken down at last, and she was his. 

“Will you read the letter again, if you do not mind?” she 
said; “I like to hear about that country—it seems so rich, so 
full of beauty; and the flowers, they seem so wonderful. We 
have a great many flowers here: heather and furze and primroses, 
and all sorts of common flowers; but not roses and lilies and 
peach-blossom. I have never even seen a yellow rose.” 

Never seen a yellow rose? It gave Cecil a clearer idea of the 
wonderful isolation of this girl than he had ever felt before. A 
great pity for her rose up in him; how narrow was her environ- 
ment! What a world of things there was for her to see and 
know! He determined that it should not be many days before at 
least her ignorance with regard to roses should be enlightened. 

The “Minor Poet,” who was in town, readily undertook to 
execute Cecil’s commission, and a few days after his last visit 
Cecil walked over the downs carrying a light box in his hand, in 
which reposed a superb basket of Marshal Niel and Gloire 
de Dijon roses intermixed with maiden-hair and golden fern. Such 
a bouquet had never been in St. Mervain parish before. 

The Vicarage door was opened by Perpetua. 

“Is your sister in?” he asked. “I have brought her some 
flowers ;”” and going into the hall, he drew the basket out from 
the box. 

“Oh,” gasped Perpetua, aghast at so much beauty. “ What 
beauties! and the lovely ribbon streamers just the colour of the 
roses! Is it the fashion to tie up baskets like that? I never saw any- 
thing so sweetly elegant ;” and Perpetua sniffed at their fragrance. 
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“You had better bring them in here,” she said, opening the 
drawing-room door; “and you may as well sit down a little, for 
Gabrielle is not in;” and charmed to have an opportunity of 
behaving in a grown-up manner, Perpetua seated herself in what 
she’ considered a lady-like fashion, making the most of her 
skimpy petticoats. 

“Gabrielle has gone down on the beach with the little ones,” 
Perpetua went on, folding her hands as her visitor seated him- 
self; “such a relief to get them out of the house, you can’t 
think! They have taken their tea with them, so they wont be 
back just yet.” 

“Then, I think I will go there and join them,” said Cecil, 
rising; but Perpetua could not endure to let him escape so 
easily. Her little soul aspired to be thought grown-up, and ever 
since Phil’s marriage she had attempted to put herself into the 
vacant place, as a grown-up daughter of the house. To receive 
company in this way gave her the keenest delight. 

“You had better rest a little while,” she said anxiously; “it is 
a long way down to the beach, and you will be tired. Will you 
allow me to offer you a glass of water? I regret we have no 
wine in the house.” 

“No, thank you. Which beach has she gone to?” 

“T really think I had better accompany you,” said Perpetua, 
rising, as she perceived her visitor intended to have his own way. 
“There are so many nooks and corners on these beaches that a 
stranger would miss. I really believe nobody knows the beaches as 
we do, and Phil was the best of us—I mean Lady Carminow, you 
know, my married sister. I often think Gabrielle ought to 
have been the first to marry; it’s more regular and proper. 
Just think how dreadful it would look for me to go next; 
it is not at all the thing for the eldest not to be married 
first.” 

“Perhaps Gabrielle will marry before you,” said Cecil gravely ; 
he was rather amused by the demure airs of the little maiden, but 
was quite unprepared for the extremely sharp glance of compre- 
hension which she shot at him after this remark. 

“T really think I had better get my things on,” she said 
primly, and left the room. 

“TI must apologise for not wearing gloves,” she said, as she 
joined him in the hall in a few minutes’ time; but, really, when 
gloves get reduced to five holes and a back, they are better 
discarded—don’t you think so?” 

And Perpetua gave her skirts a dignified rustle as she passed 
through the door which he held open for her. To go out for a 
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walk with a gentleman in this grown-up manner filled her little 
soul with complacency. 

Cecil was not paying very much attention to her airs and 
graces; his mind was full of another subject. 

“ Perpetua,” he said, after some moments’ silence, which had 
been occupied by Perpetua’s ostentatiously pulling up her short 
skirts out of the dust of the road, “I want to have a little talk 
alone with your sister to-day. Do you think you could get the 
little ones away for awhile?” 

Perpetua’s precocious little face was turned eagerly up to him 
with a sharp look of inquiry on it. 

“Do you mean you are going to ask her to marry you again?” 
she asked with a child’s blunt directness. 

He coloured a little. 

“‘T hope so,” he said. 

“ Then, in that case, I will do my best for you,” said this aged 
person with a sigh of satisfaction. “I thought your bringing 
those roses must mean something. You have my best wishes 
though really what we shall do without Gabrielle I don’t 
know. It was quite a different case with Phil. Luckily for you 
you didn’t want to marry her, by the way; she is the most selfish 
creature in the world; the way she tore and messed her frocks 
before they came to me would have tried the patience of a 
dromedary! Still, it is what we must all come to, and I'll do my 
best for you. Good gracious! what a trial the twins will be 
to me.” 

And with many a perk and flutter Miss Perpetua walked on 
beside her future brother-in-law. 

“Do you know,” she said at last confidentially, “I really 
thought at one time that we should have had another title in the 
family ; you won’t be offended at my remark—of course, we can’t 
help our titles or plain surnames—but I really did think Gabrielle 
would have made even a better match than Phil. I allude of 
course, to Lord Roscarrock.” 

“Lord Roscarrock! what do you mean?” asked Cecil angrily. 

Perpetua trod on too many soft places to be pleasant company. 

She gave a little smirk. 

“He came to see us so often,” she said; “and, between you 
and me, it could not have been for the sake of playing with the 
children that he used to come out on the downs. He really was 
quite nice, when one got to know him. The children all howled 
when they heard he had gone away. But, then, men are very 


uncertain. I don’t suppose he did propose to em or she 
would have accepted him.” 
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“What makes you say that? Why should she have accepted 
him? You are talking of what you know nothing about, 
Perpetua.” 

The little figure drew itself up stiffly. 

“It’s not a very polite remark to make to a lady,” she 
observed, and they walked on in silence for some time—Cecil more 
irritated by her remarks than he liked to show, and Perpetua 
affronted. “What will you do with your roses if Gabrielle 
refuses you?” she asked, by way of a return snub, after some 
minutes’ silence. 

“Throw them into the sea,” he said angrily. 

“Oh no, don’t do that—and with all that lovely satin ribbon!” 
cried Perpetua eagerly, her resentment forgotten in view of this 
calamity. “Just leave the box on the sands by the rocks, and I 
shall findtthem when I come back with the children. It would be 
a shame to waste them.” 

He bit his lips, and said nothing. The bare idea of failure was 
horrible to him. Worse than not winning Gabrielle would be the 
intolerable ignominy of the position. He felt as if everybody 
would speak of him as the man who had twice been refused by 
that out-at-elbows parson’s daughter. He bitterly repented of 
having allowed Perpetua to guess his errand; but for her 
presence, he would have turned back now and waited for a more 
private opportunity. 

Gabrielle was easily found by the shouts of the children 
playing around her on the sands. It relieved him somewhat to 
find that she was sitting on another part of the beach from where 
he used to meet Phil. That that was the reason why she choose 
another part, he did not know. She did not hear them until they 
came close up to her; on the soft sand their footfalls made no 
sound. She was sitting on a low rock, with Thecla fast asleep in 
her arms. Her eyes were looking dreamily at the blue line of 
sea with the small white breakers distant some half a mile across 
the yellow sands, 

He greeted her in as ordinary a manner as he could; but 
he felt unaccountably shy and awkward. She was visibly dis- 
concerted at his appearance, and that did not put him at his ease. 
The way in which she pulled Blandina down by her side, as the 
child half rose, almost looked as though she felt her little 
sister to be a protection to her from something that she 
dreaded. 

Perpetua, in a highly important manner, called the children to 


come and help her collect seaweed from the waves ; but Gabrielle 
interposed : 
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“The boys can go witk you. Blandina and Oyrilla are tired, 
and had better stay with me.” 

“Please let them go,” Cecil said, in a low voice, to her. “I 
have something I wish to say to you; will you not even listen to 
what it is?” 

“There is nothing that I wish to hear you say that you cannot 
say before the children,” she replied. 

“Tt is not much to ask you for a few words,” he said. “I 
think there is scarcely one of your most ordinary acquaintances 
that you would not do that for. It is scarcely generous to make 
me your one exception.” 

She gave a heavy sigh. 

“Believe me, it is better as it is,” she said ; “ but since you think 
it ungenerous of me to refuse, you shall have your way. Children, 
run out with Perpetua, and don’t get your petticoats wet!” 

“ First of all,” he said, as the bare-legged children ran off, “I 
have brought you a few flowers, if you will accept them. You 
told me that you had never seen a yellow rose;” and he opened 
the box and took the basket out. 

A flush of admiration passed over her face. 

“ How lovely—how very lovely!” she said; “it was very kind 
of you to think of it. But what a pity you did not give them to 
mamma at home—they will wither so in this sun—she would have 
been so pleased !” 

“That would have robbed me of all my pleasure; it was to see 
you pleased with them that I brought them. I care not if any- 
body else likes them or not.” 

It is a very awkward thing to propose to a girl when she has a 
sleeping child on her lap. Cecil did not dare to ask her to wake 
up the little thing and send her away; and he had an uncomfort- 
able consciousness that, at the critical moment—say when his 
arm was stealing round her waist—Thecla might wake up, and 
either cry or ask awkward questions—anyhow, put a summary 
check on all proceedings of a tender nature. Yet he would not 
put off the object of his visit; he had braced himself up, and was 
going on with it. 

“Everybody must admire them, they are so lovely,” said 
Gabrielle; “but I am sorry you should have taken so much 
trouble.” 

“Nothing that I can do for you is any trouble to me,” he said 
tenderly. “Dear Gabrielle, you must have known how much I 
have loved you; it is nearly a year ago since we became engaged. 
I know how wickedly, incomprehensibly, carelessly and wrongly 
I behaved; but in my heart I loved you all the time—loved and 
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reverenced you as I do now—have always done since first I saw 
you. Is there no forgiveness for me because——” 

“Hush!” she said, holding up her hand; “all is past and 
gone; do not recall it.” 

“TI must—I must tell you; you think me more wicked than I 
was. God knows I reached the extreme of folly; but, Gabrielle, 
to lose one’s head for a short time—one’s head only, not one’s 
heart—is surely not an unpardonable crime. Am I never to be 
forgiven ?” 

“You have been forgiven long ago. Please spare yourself and 
spare me. It is all over now.” 

“No, not all over, Gabrielle, while I love you so. Has all your 
love for me fled, killed by one single indiscretion of mine? Is 
that the way you cold and faultless women love? If you had 
committed a hundred crimes, it would not have moved my love for 
you. What did you take me for, an angel of God that could do 
no sin, if you were so hard on me for one offence ?” 

“Tam very sorry,” she said humbly ; “ it was my fault that I 
set you on a pedestal and made an idol of you. I ought to have 
known better than to do that with any man. I am sorry if you 
think I have been harsh. I did not intend to be so. I ought not 
to have misled you by letting you think I loved you when I did not. 
I did not know my mistake until too late, and then I released 
you.” 

He grew very white, and a fierce look came into his eyes. 

‘Do you mean,” he asked, “ that you never loved me—never at 
all?” 

“Never at all, I mistook my feelings entirely.” 

“This knowledge seems to have come to you very suddenly!” 
he cried in an angry voice. “Has somebody else been teaching 
you what ‘ real’ love means?” 

She raised her face, which had been bent over the sleeping 
child, and gave him a haughty look of angry indignation, such as 
he had never dreamed her soft eyes could send forth. It 
quickened his admiration of her to fever-heat; he had never 
dreamt that such passion dwelt in her. Beautiful, proud, 
passionate, pure, what more could he ever hope to find in one 
woman ?” 

“Forgive me,” he said; “Iwas mad to ask you such a 
question ; you are driving me to distraction by your coldness. 
Think what it must be to me to have my one pure, beautiful 
dream broken in an instant; whatever your feelings towards me 
are now, at least, I believed that you had loved me.” 

She shook her head. 
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“T do not think I know what it means,” she said. Please do 
not be distressed; I think I have no heart for any one but my 
father and the children: they fill my life, and I am quite 
content.” 

She smoothed the sand with her hand as she spoke in a nervous, 
hurried manner, quite unlike her usual stately calm. The words 
that sounded so cold fell from trembling lips; the soft cheeks 
were flushed with colour, her veiled eyes dewy. She looked as 
little like a girl without a heart as a girl can look. 

On Cecil all these signs of a budding, scarcely-born love were 
lost; he was so chafed, so angry, so mortified, that his wounded 
feelings occupied his attention entirely for the moment. He rose 
and took a few paces away from her, then turned and came back, 
and flung himself full length on the soft sand at her feet, leaning 
on his elbow and partly turned towards her. 

“You are cold,” he said bitterly—‘ cold as a stone.” 

She made him no answer, but bent lower over the sleeping 
child. 

“Ts there nothing that I can do,” at last he cried, turning his 
face up to her, hot with mortification—*“ nothing to move you out 
of that calm wherein you sit and judge us poor frail mortals? 
Have you not even pity for us? Is there nothing that I could do 
which would win approval from you? Believe me, Gabrielle, out- 
side this narrow country life there are glories and honours to be 
won that you never hear of here. Ido not want to boast, but in 
London, in Oxford, the man you think so little of has other judges 
who differ from you.” 

“You hurt me when you speak like that,” she said with a quiet 
dignity, “and I do not think you are quite fair to me. I have 
never said I thought meanly of your abilities, but the contrary. 
I believe you could do very great things if you tried.” 

His face lighted up, and his eyes shone at her praise. 

“With you by my side there is nothing I could not do!” he 
cried. ‘Oh, Gabrielle, listen tome! You donot know what you 
are to me—the one good influence of my life; when with you I 
feel that I could be a saint; I know that you could make me what 
no one else could make me. For you, for the sake of winning 
your approval, I could do anything; conquer all my evil tenden- 
cies, walk with you in holiness; you could make mea good man 
as well as a great one. Gabrielle, will you ruin me instead of 
helping me? Would it not please you to raise a man up so that 
he was honoured and respected, to be the wife of a man all men 
honoured ? ” 

“No,” she said firmly, “not if I could not honour him myself.” 
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He turned from her with a fierce gesture, and dug his hands 
deep into the sand. 

“ You are cruel,” he said hoarsely, ‘“‘ cruel.” 

“ Not morecruel than youare tome. You propose that I should 
sacrifice myself to a man I do not love in order to be a sort of 
stimulant to him to rise in the world.” 

“You mistake me utterly ; not in the world only, Gabrielle. I 
could be a good man with you by my side.” 

“Oh, do not talk in that way! You make me so miserably 
ashamed. I feel I must be a hypocrite to make you think so well 
of me. You donot know my short-comings, my miserable failures, 
the heavy darkness that lies upon me. Ido not know now if I 
ever walked with God as I thought I did, or if I did but play on 
my own emotions. I only know now that I am like a blind man 
beating among the rocks that strew my path. The duty that 
lies next to my hand is all that I can see. I know that my 
place is by my parents and the children; not if I loved you 
with all my soul would I leave them until they have no longer 
need of me and that will never be. You distress me im- 
measurably when you speak of me as if I were better than other 
people.” 

“You are a saint to me,” he said, gazing rapturously into her 
agitated face; “to be with you always would be heaven for me; ” 
and he tried to take her hand and put it to his lips. 

She snatched it away from him with such a gesture of horror 
that it startled him. 

“Tt would be hell to me!” she gasped. 

He rose up and went away towards the cliffs. 

She had tried to soften the blow for him until his importunity 
forced her to reveal her real feelings towards him. He was more 
bitterly hurt than he had ever been in his life before—so bitterly 
hurt that he almost hated her, as he went up the winding path 
cut in the rocky cliffs. 

Gabrielle did not look after him, but, covering her eyes with 
her hand, burst into tears. She, too, felt deeply hurt and morti- 
fied. She had done her best not to show her aversion and disgust 
at his presuming to think that it was a matter of indifference to 
her whether she could respect the man she married or not; but 
his persistence had forced the truth from her at last. Her 
maidenly feelings were almost as deeply outraged as when, a year 
ago, she had seen him with Phil upon these sands. She almost 
felt as if she were physically degraded by being the object of this 
man’s passion. Some of the bloom of her womenhood seemed 
rubbed off by his desires and words, 
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She sat and sobbed on in the sunshine, holding her long loose 
plait of hair across her face, for Thecla was lying on her pocket, 
and she could not get at her handkerchief. It was rare indeed for 
her to have these fits of nervous crying ; she was frightened at 
the tumult of feelings that were surging within her like the waves 
rolling round the island rocks in the sea. Something deep, wild, 
and tender seemed to lie half revealed, half concealed, at the very 
bottom of her soul—a strange new feeling that she dared not 
question yet could not ignore; a feeling light as air, subtle as 
ether, yet strong as her life. She could only let the tears flow, 
and her sobs shake her breast. She was powerless to stop, equally 
powerless to tell what ailed her, or if pleasure or pain held 
strongest sway over her. 

Perpetua, leaving the children by the waves, was coming over 
the sand towards her. Her sharp eyes had seen Cecil going up 
the cliff, and the box lying discarded on the sand. Judging by 
her position that Gabrielle was weeping, the child had the tact to 
make a detour and come to her sister from behind her, climbing 
over the low rocks to get at her. 

“Gaby,” she said, “shall I carry your roses home for you? 
They are lying here on the sand in the sun. The ribbon will get 
quite faded. Do you see how lovely it is?” 

“ As you like, dear; they are not mine. I dare say you may 
have them.” 

“Yes, Mr. Vaughan said I might if you did not care for them. 
It will trim the most lovely hat. Oh, Gaby, what are you 
crying so for? Are you sorry now that he is gone?” 

“No, no, Perpetua! Do not say such things.” 

“Well, I think it is a pity if you have refused him, as I suppose 
you have. Think how nice it would be at Lansladron; we might 
come and stay with you in turns.” 

“ Perpetua, you must not talk like that. If Mr. Vaughan let 
you know his errand, you are bound in honour not to speak of it.” 

Perpetua pursed her mouth up tightly in her enjoyment at 
being in possession of a secret. 

“Oh, Gaby, how nice!—not even to mamma, and of course not 
to the boys. It will be our very own secret between ourselves. 
I may talk to you about it. Oh, Gaby, tell me what did he say; 
did he kneel down? I was dying to look, but I thought I had 
better do as I would be done by, you know. You will wake 
Thecla if you cry like that. Dear Gaby, shall I run and fetch 
him back—is that what you want?” 

“No, no, no! Oh, Perpetua, don’t ever—ever speak of this 
again. I can’t bear it!” 
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Perpetua, really concerned at her sister’s state, put her arm 
about her neck and kissed her. 

“T won't, really,” she said; “and, Gaby, I am glad you are 
not going away from us.” 

“Thank you, dear. I am better now. See to the children, 
darling. I am all right now, and Thecla is waking.” 

And as the children came trooping about her, Gabrielle pressed 
the baby’s face to hers, and in the multitude of offices demanded 
of her found in her immediate duties the best solace for the 
wound she had received. 
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